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“So you want the job of watchman? 
What qualifications have you?” 

“Well, I sleep very lightly. 
noise wakes me up.” 


The least 


“Have you seen Norah’s new evening 
frock?” 

“No—what does it look like?” 

— in many places it’s very like No- 
ra tg 


“Are you a college man?” 
-“No, I’m wearing these clothes to pay an 
election bet.” * 


Girlie (recently scolded)—Mother, do you 
love me still? 
Mother—Yes, be quiet, dear. 


Stephens—Joe is one of the men who 
believe in singing at their work. 

Darham—What’s his work? 

Stephens—He’s an opera singer. 





Teacher—You are very slow with figures 

Tommy. Come, now, speak up quickly. if 

your father gave mother a $50 bill and a 

$20 bill what would she have? 
Tommy—A fit, ma’am! 





A father promised his small son 20 
cents if he would be good the whole week. 
At the end of the week he asked the little 
fellow if he had earned the money. 

The youngster after thinking seriously 
for a moment said: “I tell you, Daddy, just 
give me a nickel.” 


“Has putting in that lunch counter help- 
ed your business?” asked Jones of the 
druggist. 

“Well, it has about tripled the sale of 
indigestion tablets,” he replied. 
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Employer—But I specified in the adver- 
tisement: “Must write shorthand.” 

Applicant—Well, sir, er-er-as a matter 
of fact, I can’t write it, but I can speak it 
fluently !—Paris Pele Mele. 


Stout Theatrical Person (engaging room) 
—Window’s a bit small. Wouldn’t be 
much use to me in an emergency ! 

Landlady—There ain’t goin’ to be any 
sich emergency! My terms fer actors is 
weekly in advance! 


Suitor—Tommy, does a young man call 
here in the evening to see your sister? 

Tommy—Not exactly to see her, because 
there’s no light in the room when he’s 
there. 


A traveler stopping at a small Southern 
town asked the old negro, who was taking 
him to the hotel in a dilapidated old cab, 
his name. 

“George Washington, sah,” was the reply. 

“Well, that’s a name well known to 
everyone in the country,” remarked the 
traveler. 

“I reckon, sah, it ought to be. 
drivin’ heah for more’n 40 years.” 


I’s been 


“No girl likes candor—about the last 
thing on earth she wants is to be told what 
you think of her.” 

“You’re wrong. I told Elsie last night 
just what I thought of her.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“*] love you, too.’” 

“Isn’t it strange! My best ideas come to 
me while I am washing my hands!” 

“Say, old man, why don’t you take a 
bath? 


“So you have been visiting our schools, 
eh.” asked the local superintendent. Splen- 
did, aren’t they? Magnificent discipline, 


superb buildings, beautiful furnishings. By 
the way, I want to ask you what was the 
first thing that struck you on entering the 
boys’ department?” 

“A pea from a peashooter,” said the vis- 
itor, dryly. 


Jack—It must begheck to live in Miami. 
They never have Christmas there. 

Jessie—How come? 

Jack—Haven’t you seen that sign, “It’s 
always June in Miami”? 


Sammy—Why did the boss fire you? 

Mose—Well, you see, the boss was one of 
those who stand around and watch other 
fellows work. Well, people began to take 
me for the boss. 
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Wilkins—Here, what’s the piano doing 
upside down? 

Mover—Don’t worry; that’s just how it 
happened to fall out of the wagon.—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


“Is your stuff any good for rheumatics?” 
asked an old lady of a man selling embro- 
cation. 

“Madam, it would take the wrinkles out 
of corrugated iron,” was the confident an- 
swer. 


“Well, little woman,” said the proud. 


husband returning from his fishing trip, 
“what do you think of this bunch for a 
catch?” 
“You can’t fool me,” she answered; “Mrs. 
Smith saw you at the fish market.” 
“Why, yes; you see I caught so many I 
just had to sell some of them.” 


“What!” cried the Mormon’s wife; “you 
say my husband is dying?” 

“I am afraid so,” replied the doctor. 

“Then my place is by his bedside until 
the end.” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor, “but I ad- 
vise you to hurry, as all the best places 
are being rapidly taken.” 


> 


“Men should be gentle and kind to wom- 
en. 

“Yes” answered Mr. Meekton. “But 
oughtn’t there to be a little reciprocity?” 


Muriel—I always think of all the unkind 
things that I’ve said during the day before 
I go to sleep at night. 

Joan—You don’t say so! 


How can you 
do with so little sleep? 


Youth—And when the boat went down 
I was swimming about for two hours be- 
fore } was picked up!” 

Maid—Oh, how lovely! 
ming.” 


I adore swim- 


“You seem to have a good deal of faith 
in doctors,” said Jiggs to his invalid friend. 

“I have,” was the reply. “A doctor would 
be foolish to let a good customer like me 
die.’ 


“How did the Smith wedding go off?” 

“Fine until the parson asked the bride 
if she’d obey her husband.” 

“What happened then?” 

“She replied, ‘Do you think I’m crazy?’ 
and the groom, who was in a sort of daze, 
replied, I do.’ ” 


The minister was takimg to task one of 
the young members of his flock. “William,” 
he said, “I hear that you have been raising 
false hopes -in- several maiden hearts. _If 
rumor does_not.lie, you are engaged to one 
girl in this village, another in Little Mud- 


‘LUCID INTERVALS 


ford, and a third in Ditchley. How «i yo, 
come to do such a thing?” 
William grinned uneasily. “Why, yoy 


see, I’ve got a bicycle,” he replied. 





In a small village a new letter-h: ad 
beén installed, causing much con 
among the village children as to wh. 
belonged. 

“It must be the minister’s,” said 
little lad. 

“It can’t be,” contradicted another, “doy 
you see what it says on it—No collectioy 
on Sundays’?” 


ent 


One 


One Scotchman—How is it that yoy 
make such an enormous profit on your pp- 
tatoes when you give a special price to each 
friend? 7 

Another—Well, I take five cents off he- 
cause he’s a friend of mine; then | take 
five pounds off because I’m a friend 0 his, 


First Physician—So the operation on the 
professor was just in the nick of time? 

Second Physician—Yes, in another 24 
hours he would have recovered. 


First Conductor—How do you kee) the 
ladies from going out the back way when 
they should go out the front? 

Second Conductor—Oh, I just say: “Out 
the front way please. Old ladies can yo 
out the back if necessary”—and they a!! yo 
out the front. 


Lady (interviewing applicant)—Why did 
you leave your last place? 

Maid—Because master kissed me, ma’am. 

Lady—And you didn’t like it, eh? 

Maid—Oh, I didn’t mind it; it was the 
mistress who didn’t like it. 


Slim—I hear Hardupp’s shop was burned 
last night. They say yeu could see the 
fire a long way off. 

Jim—Yes; I saw it six months ago. 

“Marry that rich old beast?” cried the 
daughter. “Why, I’d die first.” 

“Nonsense,” said her mother. “He’s not 
as strong as‘he looks.” 








Benny (home from his first day at 
school)—Mother, the teacher asked a ques- 
tion today that no one in the room could 
answer but me. 

Mother (proudly)—That’s fine. What 
was it? 

Benny—She asked what my address 

“When you have an argument at you! 


house, does your wife take part?” 
“No, she takes all of it.” 








“What we want to get at,” said counsel 
in an assault case, “is who was the agsres- 
sor.” 

“Eh?” said the large, bull-necked witness. 
“Let me explain,” said counsel, patien!!) 
“If I met you inthe street and struck you 

in the face, I should be the aggressor.” 

“You'd be ah idiot,” muttered the witness 

“No, no, you don’t understand. Suppose 
I struck you without provocation, I should 
be committing an act of aggression.” — 

“Excuse me, mister, you’d be committing 
suicide.” declared the witness darkly. 


Road Foreman (calling at house oppo- 
site)—Excuse me, madam, butvhave 30 
been singing this morning? 

Lady of the House—Yes, I have_ bee" 
singing a little, but why do you wish 0 
know? 

Road Foreman — (with obvious em)ba' 
rassment)—Well, you see, my men have 
knocked off twice already, thinking it w.* 
the dinner whistle, so I thought I had be t- 
ter ask you not to hang out quite so lone 


. On that top note. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


THIRD TERM TALK 


Did or did not Calvin Coolidge in 1912 
sign an‘ anti-third term petition directed 
against Theodore Roosevelt? 

This is the latest element to enter gen- 
eral speculation about the president’s 
future political plans. 

Michael J. O’Shea of Worcester, Mass., 
says that 15 years ago Mr. Coolidge, then 
state senator, signed a petition urging Con- 
gress to adopt a resolution proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment against a third term 
for any president. O’Shea, as a booster for 
Taft opposing Roosevelt, claims that he 
personally requested and obtained Mr. 
Coolidge’s signature and further avers that 
he still possesses the original signature. 

Dustin Lucier, Boston newspaper pub- 
lisher, doubts that Mr. Coolidge signed 
such a petition because in 1912, he says, 
Coolidge was considering running as a “Bull 
Moose” (Roosevelt Progressive) against 
Gillett for the house of representatives. 
Congressional records show that a petition 
was received from the Anti-Third Term 
League but the only signature mentioned 
in connection with it is that of the late 
Senator Henry W. Blair of New Hampshire, 
president of the organization. On the 
other hand, it is asserted that after the 
1912 election Mr. Coolidge became a protege 
of W. Murray Crane, ardent Taft advocate 
who had been active in anti-third term 
agitation, 

If it can be proved that President Cool- 
idge did sign such a petition it might. play 
a prominent part in the 1928 campaign— 
provided the president seeks another term. 
The story is naturally being made much 
of by political enemies both in and outside 
of the party. Meantime the president main- 
tains his characteristic silence and _ refuses 
to discuss the story, but friends say they 
cannot recall that he ever joined the move- 
ment opposing a third term for Roosevelt. 

Of course, there is nothing in our Con- 
stitution ov other laws to prohibit a presi- 
dent from serving three terms, consecu- 
tive or otherwise. . However, there is a 
popular belief that an “unwritten law” 
makes two terms the maximum limit. This 
curious political antipathy seems to have 
originated in the early days of the republic 
and to have since been perpetuated by re- 
marks of several presidents and other 
American statesmen, 

The only basis for the unwritten law is 
a resolution, adopted by a 234 to 18 vote 
of the House of Representatives in 1875, 
which declares: 


“e * * * that, in the opinion of 
this House, the precedent established 
by Washington and other presidents 
of the United States, in retiring from 
the presidential office after their second 
term, has become, by universal concur- 
rence, a part of our republican system 
of government, and that any departure 
from this time-honored custom would 
be unwise, unpatriotic and fraught with 
peril to our free institutions.” 


Though this is a matter of record, it must 
be explained that the resolution was passed 
by a Democratic Congress during the hectic 
Grant administration. Besides, this was 


the view of only one congress. An effort 
to have the 69th Congress similarly go on 
record proved fruitless. 

The anti-third term idea has been traced 


to certain remarks by George Washington, 
though some authorities are quick to pro- 
duce other statements tending to show that 
the Father of His Country was of just the 
opposite opinion. It was Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who, in his old age, saw in the example 
set by Washington, Madison, Monroe and 
himself in limiting their service in the 
presidential chair. to eight years a prece- 
dent to be followed by. succeeding chief 
executives. Yet Alexander Hamilton, a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional convention, is au- 





—Cartoon in New York World. 


The Riddle of the Sphinx—Will He Run? 


thority for the statement that the framers 
of the Constitution after due deliberation 
did not see fit to restrict the re-eligibility 
of the president. 

Sentiment against a third term was espe- 
cially pronounced in Grant’s time. Grant 
had served eight full years as chief execu- 
tive. In 1880 friends, not against Grant’s 
wishes it is admitted, tried to nominate him 
for a third term. But it is a question of 
whether third term opposition or criticism 
of Grant’s administration was the prime 
factor in losing the nomination for this 
Union hero of the Civil war. Back in 1875 
Grant denied that he was a candidate, even 
before Congress adopted the unusual reso- 
lution previously referred to. Grant lost 
a third nomination because, as one paper 
put it: 

“The voter man thinks hard; he fears 

That most prodigious smell 
Which hung around the second term 
Would haunt the third as well.” 


President McKinley issued a statement 
saying that he would not accept another 
nomination but the issue did not become 
serious again until Roosevelt succeeded 
him. It was Roosevelt who made it so. 
In 1904, after he had first been elected, he 
gave out an interview containing the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“A wise custom which limits the 
president to two terms regards the sub- 
stance and not the form, and under no 
circumstances will I be a candidate or 
accept another nomination.” 

He lived to regret this.indiscreet state- 
ment because. he had to “back water” in 
order to run as a Progressive in 1912. Still, 
the third term issue did n6t defeat him; 
it was the Republican party split. Three 
years later, in a letter to a friend, Roose- 


Se nie a 


velt recognized the unwritten law by com- 
menting: 


“It (third term) is against our tradi- 
tions as a nation; and, while I myself 
think these traditions are foolish, yet 
they exist, and that is all there is to it.” 


Roosevelt’s service with respect to the 
third term has been compared to Mr. Cool- 
idge’s term of office. The assassination of 
McKinley elevated Roosevelt to the presi- 
dency and he served three and one-half 
years of McKinley’s term before being 
elected president in his own right. Conse- 
quently, when he ran for another term the 
question was raised, as it is now being rais- 
ed in Mr. Coolidge’s behalf, of: Just what 
is a third term?” 

Does it only mean three regularly elected 
terms of four years each or does succession 
to office by reason of being vice-president 
at the time of the president’s death count? 

These are questions which are sorely 
troubling G. O. P. leaders at the present 
time. Most of them argue that since Mr. 
Coolidge has only been elected once he 
could not very well be said to run for a 
“third term.” Though Mr. Coolidge became 
president because of Harding’s death, he 
was not elected until 1924 and therefore, 
according to friends, he has only been a 
regularly elected executive for one term. 
Also it is argued that by 1928 Mr. Coolidge 
will have only been in office five years in- 
stead of the eight to which two regular 
terms would entitle him. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
figure that every time the oath is taken 
constitutes a term, however short that 
service may be. President Coolidge has 
already taken the oath of office on two 
occasions. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, wet 
president of Columbia university, is one 
of the few Republicans who have openly 
come out against Mr. Coolidge for another 
term. He antagonized his party last fall by 
warning that it would have “a hard enough 
time in 1928 without inviting certain de- 
feat by raising the third term issue.” 

G. O. P. leaders generally minimize this 
danger and call the third term issue a “de- 
lusion.” Other traditions have been upset, 
they contend, and there is no reason why 
this custom, if custom it is, cannot be simi- 
larly dispensed with. 

“If the American people were mere slaves 
to tradition,” remarks one leader, “we 
would stidl be riding in stage coaches by 
day, reading poor print by candle light, and 
Ben Franklin’s almanac would still be our 
calendar.” 

But Mr. Coolidge, though the favorite 
subject for discussion at political gather- 
ings these days, appears to be the least con- 
cerned. He is keeping quiet because he has 
intimated in various ways and on various 
occasions that the time is not yet ripe for 
him to make known his decision on whether 
he will run again. If he doesn’t seek re- 
election the third term, of course, will not 
be an issue. But Republicans insist that 
Mr. Coolidge can have the nomination if 
he wants it so many people profess to see 
in, him the ‘silence that “gives consent.” 

However, this has not prevented many 
individuals and organizations trying to 
“smoke” the president out of his inten- 
tions. The Forum magazine and several 


other publications have quizzed Coolidge 
on the stibject, probably hoping to be suc- 
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cessful in drawing an answer from the 
president as the Atlantic Monthly was in 
inspiring a reply from Gov. Smith. They 
have cause to blame the Post Office Depart- 
ment for poor mail service because no re- 
ply is forthcoming. There is a complete 
silence at the temporary White House, 
which probably will continue for some time 
to come. The president apparently is de- 
términed to wait until the nomination 
comes to him, backed by the rank and file 
of the Republican party. 

Recently the Washington Post, volunteer 
mouthpiece for the party, glibly declared 
that “any lingering doubts as to the inten- 
tions of President Coolidge in 1928. were 
dispelled from the minds of 11 public men 
who attended one of the familiar White 
House breakfasts.” But by reading further 
it was seen that the great statement was 
hazarded on the conversation of the 11 
guests and not on that of the host. 

The story is related that a prominent Re- 
publican senator from the East, guest at 
a similar gathering at-the temporary White 
House, during the course of the meal de- 
cided to sound out Mr. Coolidge. 

“Mr. President,” began the senator in a 
casual way, “the state of will go 
Republican next year if you are the can- 
didate.” 

There was silence. But the senator wait- 
ed expectantly. Mr. Coolidge attentively 
regarded his cigar and then observed: 

“That’s very interesting.” 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Home environment shapes a child’s course 
at school, Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, told a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Health Association at Washington. 
“Schools,” she declared, “cannot take the 
place of parents. The schools have the 
children only six hours a day or less; 
parents have them under their care the 
rest of the time. In early IMe, when the 
foundations of life are laid, the home is 
the child’s sole environment.” 

A New high school curriculum which 
would equip the student for business ca- 
reers instead of college life is advocated by 
the National Education Association. Many 
educators feel that greater emphasis should 
be put on vocational work. It was pointed 
out that high school enrollment has doubled 
every decade since 1870 and now exceeds 
3,500,000. More pay for teachers is still 
being agitated. Better pay, teachers them- 
selves contend, would attract more efficient 
teachers and get rid of “part-time” in- 
structors. ‘ 

Some boards of education deplore the in- 
fluence of high school fraternities and 
sororities. Steps to curb initiations and 
secret meetings of students have been taken 
in Washington and other cities. 

The consolidated school is the thing in 
rural regions. It is estimated that 33,000 
busses now carry nearly 900,000 children 
to 14,000 schools. Educational authorities 
are agreed that the auto and good roads 
have madc possible the tremendous growth 
of consolidated schools. This bus trans- 
portation costs tax payers over $23,000,000 
a year. However, this is only a small frac- 
tion of the $2,000,000,000 spent on main- 
taining public grammar and high schools. 

College education is getting some hard 
knocks these days. Many persons profess 
to see the need of higher education vanish- 
ing in this era of standardized existence. 
“There are more rules in college than in a 
Ford factory, and about the same stand- 
ardized product is aimed at,” complains 
Prof. Walter L. Whittlesey. A certain 
Western farmer echoes the viewpoint of 
some other fathers of college graduates 
when he comments that his boy came home 
from college “a regular snob, and it took a 
. year of hard knocks to cure him.” 

But there is an opposite view. R. M. West, 
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registrar of the University. of Minnesota, 
says that in spite of “jazzed” college days 
students are making better marks than 
their predecessors of 10 years ago. He 
denies that autos, sports or so-called “col- 
lege night life” have marred the class rec- 


ords of the gfeat student majority. The 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University 
takes a crack at primary and secondary 
schools when it reports that an investiga- 
tion showed 14,000 different courses of 
study used in these schools fail to meet 
college standards. It also finds 335 major 
grammatical mistakes in textbooks used by 
pupils of the lower schools. 

Statistics show that more people go to 
college than ever before. Princeton has 
adopted a limited enrollment plan in order 
to get away from mass instruction and 
give more attention to the individual. Two 
thousand students is now the maximum for 
Princeton. Harvard -has cut classroom time 
so as to relievé students from constant 
supervision and give teachers more time 
for other duties. This is in line with the 
European method. 





“SHEIK” MAYOR TROUBLESOME 


New York city isn’t overly pleased with 
its fashion-plate mayor. Mayor Walker, as 
is Gov. “Al” Smith, is a Gotham product 
but does not begin to enjoy anything like 
the other’s popularity. 

“Jimmie” Walker, as he likes to be called, 
is a typical Manhattanite—hail fellow well 
met and all that sort of thing. He likes 
to have a good time and, of course, this is 
presumed to interfere with his work as 
head of America’s largest city, so much so 
in fact that bets are being made that he will 
not be re-elected. His term expires in 1929. 

It is complained that when “Jimmie” is 
supposed to be laboring on important muni- 
cipal problems with the Board of Estimate 
he is enjoying himself at Palm Beach or 
some other place far from New York mad- 
ding crowds. Walker says he makes these 
excursions in the interests of his friend 
“Al” and the Democrats in general but his 
critics have their doubts. 

Mayor Walker keeps late hours, it is 
said, and unlike President Coolidge who is 
at his desk at eight a.m., seldom gets down 
to the little city hall in the shadow of the 
Woolworth building before the noon-day 
receptions and other fuctions which are al- 
most a daily occurrence on the city hall 





Mayor Walker of New York 


steps. Mayor Walker is called on to greet 
many noted visitors, from heroic aviators 
to emotional opera singers, He is a breezy 
George M. Cohan type of executive (in 
fact, he has written several songs) and is 
what politicians call “a good mixer.” He 
is witty, even if a bit slangy, and dresses 
in the extreme of fashion. His salary is 
$100,000 for the four-year term. 

“If I thought I would have to punch a 
time clock when I became mayor,” Walker 
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says.in, reply to his critics, “I wou! 


resigned. My conception of my office j. tha 
I should go out and mingle with the ,,,. nie 
I should travel and see how other cit. 5), 
governed. I should take proper y.« itions 
in the winter or in the summer o¢ jj) 
Anybody can punch a clock. Being a! wop; 
at eight in the morning doesn’t mate 4) 
executive.” 





FREE SPEECH AND SYNDICALIs\ 


The constitutional guarantee of freedom 
of speech and press and right of assei)jy 
does not permit unbridled license. [yj 
the Supreme Court again affirmed i) y). 
holding state anti-syndicalism laws. }j\< 
decision validates the conviction of \fjs. 
Charlotte Anita Whitney and William Byrp. 
for being associated with radical ¢royys 
whose activities were deemed to overst, 
the bounds of America’s prided free! 

“Syndicalism” refers to organiza' of 
workers formed to enforce labor’s demands 
through sympathetic strikes. This may jot 
seem very serious in itself but California, 
Michigan and Kansas, sorely troubled 
radical labor in the past, have laws avainst 
such movements. These are known as “anti- 
syndicalism” acts. ; 

California particularly objected to activi- 
ties of the Communist-Labor Party of 
America and the Industrial Workers «of th 
World, organizations linked with [\ussia: 
bolshevist propaganda. Miss Whitney was 
convicted in 1919 of participating in the 
organization at Oakland of a California 
branch of the first-named organization. 
Burns, after being discharged from a |um- 
ber camp in the Yosemite national! park, 
was arrested for trying. to persuade a fel- 
low worker to join the I. W. W. 

Miss Whitney is under sentence of from 
one to 14,years in prison. Patriotic yroups 
like to regard her as a “horrible 
ple” of how well-intentioned American 
womanhood can be misled by propaganda. 

Miss Whitney is a graduate of Wellesley 


C\all- 


college, is a niece of the late Supreme Court 
Justice Field, is a former vice president of 
the National American Woman Suffrace As- 


sociation and is active in California welfare 
work. Her reform activities brought about 


her association with the Communist-Labor 
Party. Her conviction is based on the fact 
that the California branch which she /hielp- 
ed organize adopted the Chicago communist 


platform which some courts have held to 
be seditious. (Charles E. Ruthenberg’s con- 
viction under the Michigan anti-synidical- 
ism law was because he participated in the 
secret convention of the party held in the 
sand dunes near Bridgman, Mich.) Burns 
was convicted on the evidence of an |. W. 
W. card found in his pocket, though he con- 
tended that as an individual who had done 
no overt act he could not be held amenable 
to the actions of an organization. Miss 
Whitney contended that her influence bad 
been exerted to prevent unlawful! acts. 

Courts of all three states in upholding 
the anti-syndicalism laws contended thal 
membership in and participation at meet- 
ings of organizations advocating sabotage, 
physical violence, arson, destruction 0! 
property and other unlawful acts in order 
to force a change of government could be 
punished without abridging any constitu: 
tional right. This, too, was the view taken 
by the high tribunal. 

Holding that syndicalism “partakes of the 
nature of a criminal conspiracy,” the cour 
remarked that widespread conviction of the 
necessity for a legislative curb is indicated 
by the adoption of anti-syndicalism !aw’ 
in several states. Though the decision w® 
unanimous, Justice Holmes and Brandeis 
took occasion to warn against carrying «ur 
tailment of free speech too far. he) 
declared : 

“Those who won our independence kn¢W 
that order cannot be secured merely 
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through fear of punishment for its infrac- 
tion; that it is hazardous to discourage 
thought, hope and imagination; that fear 


preeds repression; that repression breeds 
hate; that hate menaces stable government ; 
that the path of safety lies in the oppor- 
tunity to discuss freely supposed griev- 
ances and proposed remedies; and that the 
fitting remedy for evil cpunsels is good 
ones. Fear of serious injury cannot alone 
justify suppression of free speech and as- 
sembly. Men feared witches and burnt 
them. It is the function of free speech to 
free men from the bondage of irrational 
fears. 

“Freedom of speech which is secured by 
the Constitution does not confer an abso- 
lute right to speak, without responsibility, 
whatever one may choose, or an unre- 
stricted and unbridled license giving im- 
munity for every possible use of language 


and preventing the punishment of those 
who abuse this freedom,” said the supreme 
court, continuing: “That a state in the exer- 


cise of its police power may punish those 
who abuse this freedom by utterances 
inimical to the public welfare, tending to 
incite to crinte, disturb the public peace or 
endanger the foundations of organized gov- 
ernment and threaten its overthrow by un- 
lawful means, is not open to question. 

“That united and joint action involves 
even greater danger to the public peace and 
security than the isolated utterances and 
acts of individuals, is clear. We cannot 
hold that, as here applied, the act is an un- 
reasonable or arbitrary exercise of the po- 
lice power of the state, unwarrantably in- 
fringing any right of free speechy assem- 
bly or association, or if those persons are 
protected from punishmert by the due 
process clause who abuse such rights by 
joining and furthering an organization thus 
menacing the peace and-welfare of the 
state. 

“Those who won our independence, by 
revolution, were not cowards. They did not 
fear political change. They did not exalt 
order at the cost of liberty. To courageous, 
self-reliant men with confidence in the pow- 
er of free and fearless reasoning applied 
through the processes of popular govern- 
ment, no danger flowing from speech can 
be deemed clear and present, unless the in- 
cidence of evil apprehended is so imminent 
that it may befall before there is oppor- 
tunity for full discussion. If there be time, 
the remedy to be applied is more speech, 
not enforeed silence.” 

Justices Holmes and Brandeis, it will be 
remembered, dissented from a _ previous 
Supreme Court case involving the right of 
free speech. However, the vote of the other 
justices affirmed the conviction of Ben- 
jamin Gitlow, socialist agitator, for violat- 
ing a New York statute. 


A COSTLY HABIT 


Carelessness has been called the “most 
expensive habit” of American people. 

The fact that we do things with more 
rush and hurry than people in other lands 
may have something to do with it. Any- 
how, neglect of “safety first” costs 78,000 
lives and seriously injures about 2,000,000 
in this country each year. 

Everybody regards war casualties as de- 
ploring, yet accidents in this country take 
over 20,000 more lives than we lost in our 
19 months participation in the World war. 
lhe number of Americans wounded in that 
war was only one-twentieth of the number 
injured, by accident in this country in 
a year. 

Last year the lives of 23,000 children were 
Sacrificed in accidents. Half of this number 
were less than six years old. Some of the 
blame rests on the parents—the same par- 
ents who like to say that they would not 
Part with a child “for a million dollars.” 

Autos, due to their rapid increase in 
number, of course take the greatest toll. 
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The number of auto deaths is now approach- 
ing 25,000. Fire costs about 17,000 lives 
annually and about 10,000 are killed in 
railway mishaps. Every five minutes some- 
body suffers a fatal accident. Counting 
minor accidents, about 30,000 persons are 
injured each day. 

According to insurance statistics, the bath 
tub is more deadly than the ladder. Ac- 
cident claims paid to persons injured by 
falls in tubs last year more than doubled 
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the number for falls from ladders. Golf 
ranks second to baseball in number of ac- 
cident claims. Fishing accidents exceed 
those of football. 

The National Safety Council reports that 
23,000 workmen were killed and 500,000 
others maimed or disabled for life in in- 
dustrial accidents in 1926. Safety engineers 
claim that if preventive measures had 
been taken 17,000 of those killed might still 
be living and that 375,000 of the injured 
would not have been harmed. A ladder 
slips, a cable snaps, a wall caves in, or a 
workman takes a misstep—these are the 
results of carelessness. Twenty-three 
thousand ladder accidents were reported 
last year. 

Desire to beat a train to a crossing, get- 
ting off before a car stops, trying to catch a 
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Sayings of the Times 


Foundations of American society and 
government rest on the Bible.—Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

It used to take two sheep to clothe a 
woman; now it takes but a single silk- 
worm.—Sir Henry McCardie. 

If I wrote my memories not a man 
would go to war.—Georges Clemenceau. 

Too many business men retire and so 
die sooner than they should.—Lord 
Barnby. 

There isn't a woman in the world who 
cares for facts.—Mrs. Helen Woodward. 

A bishop would be more angry if you 
told him he was not a gentleman than if 
you told him he was not a Christian. 
—Dean Inge. 

Any person who will voluntarily stay 
in China’s civil war area six months is 
not worth while rescuing. Bring him 
home and he will run in front of a Ford. 
—Will Rogers. 

j If I knew of a couple getting married 
{ would give them two subscriptions to 
the same magazine.—Clemence Dane. 

Dieting is all right if you eat plenty of 
other things. Give me calories or give 
me death.—Miss Lulu McGonnell. 

If I am running for president I don’t 
know it yet.—Vice-President Dawes. 

Waste is petty treason.—Oliver F. 
Brastow. ° 

The Scotch are not tight; they’re 
timid.—Sir Harry Lauder. 

A good Confucianist is better than a 
Harry Emerson 





rotten Christian.—Rev, 
Fosdick. 

If a woman wins an argument with a 
me she loses him.—Justice Charles L. 
uy. 

Do your job and don’t worry about 
the finish of your career. Start it!— 
Deems Taylor. 
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moving car, taking a corner at high speed, 
“pepping” up a fire with kerosene and 
demonstrations that “it isn’t loaded” are 
other examples of thoughtlessness which 
invites accident. Accidents can be prevent- 
ed. Just recently the Great Northern rail- 
road completed its ninth successive year 
without fatal injury to any of the 60,000,000 
passengers it carried during that period. 

Nearly 2500 persons were killed and 8000 
injured in grade crossing accidents last 
year. Similar fatalities in England and 
France during the same period numbered 
only 23 and 22 respectively. Take a single 
American railroad—the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul—for instance. During that 
period more than 150 autos crashed into 
the sides of its trains. The growing number 
of grade crossing accidents prompts Presi- 
dent Coolidge to suggest: 

“If that care which prudence dictates is 
exercised at crossings by all users of high- 
ways then we shall surely curb the increas- 
ing tragedies.” 


CHAMPION PARENTS 


The champion father and mother as far 
as number of children is concerned is a 
subject for never-ending dispute. When- 
ever the head of a large family steps for- 
ward to claim such a title there is certain 
to be produced records of still larger fam- 





ilies. Recently a German named Schein- 
berg was nominated as the champion 
father. He was supposed to have had 87 


children—four quadruplets, seven triplets 
and 16 sets of twins—by two wives. . But 
investigation failed to locate this prolific 
father or his family. 

Medical literature contains accounts of 
women having nearly 50 children, but such 
cases are not generally accepted as authen- 
tic. About the most notable authenticated 
case was that of Dr. Mary Austin, a Civil 
war nurse, who claimed 44 children—13 
sets of twins and six triplets. Despite 
this large family she is to supposed to have 
found time to study medicine and get a 
doctor’s degree. 

Just recently Anthony Shieids, 79-year- 
old negro preacher of New Bern, N. C., 
bid for the father championship by claim- 
ing 47 children by two wives. This was 
after President Coolidge and Congress had 
acclaimed Leander Gentle, father of 29, as 
the champion dad. 

But records of large families are numer- 
ous. Mrs. Feodor Wassillev, wife of a Rus- 
sian peasant, is said to have had 69 chil- 
dren. Dionore Salviati of Florence, Italy, 
had 52 and David Wilson of Madison, Ind., 
was the father of 47. 


BUSINESS WITHOUT TELEPHONE 


Uncle Sam thought he was using modern 
business methods until the other day when 
he discovered that a division of the govern- 
ment employing more than 500 persons was 
without a-single telephone. When in- 
formed further that the head of this par- 
ticular division is prejudiced against the 
more than 16,000,000 telephones in use in 
this country Uncle Sam scratched his head 
reflectively. 

The claims division of the general ac- 
counting office is the telephone-less agency. 
It has typewriters, adding machines and 
other modern business appurtenances but 
the ring of the phone is yet to be heard 
there. This is because Stewart B. Tulloss, 
its head, has ruled that all business of his 
department must be transacted by cor- 
respondence. 

Now this is all right as far as Mr. 
Tulloss is concerned, but other government 
agencies can’t understand such “old-fash- 
ioned” methods and the Department of 
Justice has protested. The telephone sys- 
tem linking the government departments 
at Washington is credited with saving time 
and aiding efficiency. But when any federal 
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agency wants information from the claims 
division it must be obtained by letter. 
This is a matter of days as compared to a 
few minutes for a phone call. Hence 
Comptroller-Gen. McCar! has been request- 
ed to try and convince Mr. Tulloss that he 
needs a phone—several in fact. 


LINDBERGH FLIES TO PARIS 

“Well, I did it,” 

This was the first remark ‘uttered by 
Charles A. Lindbergh on reaching Paris 
after his epoch-making flight across the 
Atlantic. Almost his next words were: 
“Does Ma know?” 

Later, as guest at the American embassy 
and attired in a pair of Ambassador Her- 
rick’s pajamas which were too bulgy and 
short for him, the lanky airman told how 
he, alone, had made the non-stop flight 
from New York to Paris in 33 hours and 
29 minutes. During the whole trip Lind- 
bergh ate only one and a half sandwiches 
and drank a little water. His greatest 
fear was of falling asleep. He had but 
two hours of sleep before taking off from 
Roosevelt field, Lond Island. 

“If we had known that the weather 
would be as bad after leaving Newfound- 
land as it turned out to be, we would not 
have started,” commented Lindbergh, after 
taking a hot bath and fortifying himself 
with a bottle of milk and a roll, adding: 
“but once we got into it there wasn’t any 
use turning back—there wasn’t anything to 
do but keep going.” 

“When Lindbergh says ‘we’ he means the 
ship and himself,” interrupted Ambassador 
Herrick. 

For 1000 miles after leaving Newfound- 
land, the flyer said, the ship plunged 
through sleet and snow. Lindbergh steered 
by dead reckoning because he didn’t carry 
astronomical instruments and, though a 
regular air mail pilot, doesn’t know how to 
use a sextant. At times Lindbergh skimmed 
over the ocean at a height of only 10 feet; 
at other times he went as high as 10,000 
feet to avoid fog. If something had hap- 
pened to the plane it could not have re- 
mained afloat because it was not equipped 
with pontoons. 

Thus a 25-year-old American did two 
things which no man had done before him, 
namely, fly alone across the Atlantic and 
make a non-stop flight between New York 
and Paris. Of course, various kinds of 
aircraft had previously spanned the Atlantic 
(see list in May 28 issue), but other trans- 
atlantic flyers not only went in pairs but 
many used hydroplanes (which float), and 
some flyers were further safeguarded by 





*ships stationed at regular distances on 


the ocean. 

While other prospective transatlantic 
flyers were squabbling at New York or 
grabbing whatever publicity they could, 
Lindbergh started unannounced on his 
perilous trip. It was night when he took 
off. He did not know how far his 452 gal- 





Left—"Spirit of St. Louis,” tiny monoplane which flew from New York to Paris. 
Lindbergh taking leave of his » mascot “Patsy.” The trip would have been too cold for it. 
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lons of gasoline. would take his load of 
5130 pounds (900 pounds more than the 


supposed maximum for his craft). Being 
in an inclosed eabin Lindbergh could not 
see directly ahead of him but had to de- 
pend on a periscope. 

But fate was kind and the “Spirit of 
St. Louis” (the name given the monoplane 
by reason that Lindbergh’s backers live 
in St. Louis) made the 3633 mile trip with- 
out. accident. Lindbergh skirted Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Ireland and Eng- 
land. On an_ordinary flat map this route 
seems curved but it is really straight. In 
fact, by going the way he did Lindbergh 
saved 473 miles. If he had flown sup- 
posedly due east from New York he would 
have hit Portugal. 

Lindbergh’s tiny monoplane has a wing 
spread of 46 feet. It was built according 
to his own plans and under his personal 
direction. Its maximum speed is 125 miles 
an hour. But loaded as it was at the out- 
set it could not go that fast. However, as 
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Route of Lindbergh’s non-stop flight. All- 
though it seems to curve such is not the case 
— it is really a bee line. 


the gasoline was used up it was lightened 
and therefore able to go faster. There was 
no communication between Lindbergh and 
the land. He took no radio with him, In 
fact, outside of a pneumatic life raft for 
emergency use, the only things carried 
were four sandwiches, two bottles of water, 
two chocolate bars, a breathing mask, a 
toothbrush and comb, 

The American’s reception at-Le Bourget 
airdrome belied rumors of French ill feel- 
ing. .When the unfortunate Capt. Nunges- 
ser and Maj. Coli disappeared en route to 
America trying for the same air prize and 
laurels that Lindbergh later won, the cry 
was raised by radical Frenchmen that the 
U. S. weather bureau had falsified reports 
and had led the heroic French aces to 
their death. Feeling was-so intense that 
Ambassador Herrick advised American 
flyers not to make the attempt at this 
time. But Lindbergh went ahead anyhow. 
A huge throng broke police lines at the 
Paris airdrome to catch the American flyer 
up on their shoulders and wildly cheer him. 

“The most dangerous thing of all was 
that landing at Le Bourget,” Lindbergh 
confided afterwards, “bringing that ship 
down on a field with all that crowd 
running.” 

When the ship landed it was found that 
enough gasoline remained unconsumed to 
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Lindbergh Did ItAlone 


Lindbergh showed great: cou . 
making his air jump from New York t, 
Paris without help from anyon I 
has taken gregt courage also to keep the 
Pathfinder going for a third of 2 cep. 
tury and steadfastly stick to the loy 


price of $1 a year set for it at the stay 
when things cost only a third as ¢nuckh, 

But the Pathfinder cannot go it alone. 
It must have the cash from its subscriber 
to pay the tremendous expenses of pyb. 
lication and mail delivery. In this week's 
issue we are inclosing a renewal! blank 


to every subscriber whose subscription 
has expired. Please take this as an yy. 
gent request to send in your remittance 
at once, 

Send $1 for one year or $2 for three 
years. Or have us renew your own sub- 
scription a year and send the paper to 
two of your friends—all for just $2. Bet. 
ter grab this; we don’t know how long 
we can continue these low prices. A¢- 
dress Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 








go nearly 1000 miles more, in addition to 
49 gallons of oil. The monoplane averaged 
about 10 miles to a gallon of.“gas.” 

~Though Lindbergh was weak and tired 
when he landed he was preparing to show 
the crowds “how the windows worked” 
when Ambassador Herrick insisted that 
he rest. 

In addition to honors, Lindbergh’s feat 
wins the $25,000 prize offered by Raymond 
Orteig, Frenchman, for the first successful 
New York-Paris flight and about $114), 
in commercial bounties because the plane 
advertised a particular brand of gasoline, 
a certain make of pneumatic tires and other 
commercial products. It is a question of 
how much Lindbergh will get.~ Though he 
risked his life in the venture, he actually 
invested only $2000 of the $20,000 put into 
it. However, Lindbergh’s bravery has 
brought him offers of $1,000,000 from con- 
cerns and individuals anxious to capitalize 
his fame. Movie offers total $200.0, 
vaudeville $400,000, radio $50,000, book pub- 
lishers $50,000, magazine and newspaper 
articles $50,000, and advertising conces- 
sions $100,000. 

Lindbergh was given leave from the ait 
mail service to attempt the flight. He 
served as an officer in the aviation service 
during the war, though he did not get over- 
seas, and holds a captaincy in the Missouri 
national guard. Lindbergh started |i 
a farm boy but later became interested 
in mechantes. The late Representative 
Charles A. Lindbergh of Minnesota was iis 
father. The “ma” that Lindbergh inquired 
about soon after landing in Paris is Mr. 
Evangeline Lindbergh; instructor in che 
istry at a Detroit high school. 


as 


Lindbergh lays his success to the {at 
that he never doubted that he would 
succeed. “A good airplane is easicr (0 
drive than an auto,” he claims. 


No, Lindbergh doesn’t intend to rectum 
home by air. This ishisfirst trip to Europ 
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News Notes | 


Benedict Arnold Deed Honored. Thowst 
a new memorial postage stamp to be |* 
sued next August will commemorate the 
first use of the Stars and Stripes in ba‘tl 
jt will also honor: Benedict Arnold, po! 45 
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a traitor but as commanding officer of the 
frst American troops to carry Old Glory 
to victory. The stamp will celebrate the 
ip0th anniversary of the defense of Fort 


Stanwix, 


Vote Railroad Strike. Eight labor unions 
representing 6000 employees of the Pere 
Marquette railroad voted to strike for bet- 
ter working conditions. The walk-out has 
peen delayed pending arbitration efforts by 
the federal mediation board. 


Go Visiting Week. Gov. Walker of Geor- 
gia proclaimed the week of June 12 as “Go 
Visiting Week” for Georgians. He wants 
the natives to become better acquainted 
with each other and their state. 


Governor Spurns Salary. Gov. Fuller of 
Massachusetts, now serving his second 
term, refuses to accept the $30,000 due him 
as executive for three years. Being a mul- 
ti-millionaire he doesn’t need it. He is an 
independent Republican. 


Sam Bernard Dies. Sam Bernard, famous 
stage comedian, died from apoplexy while 
on a transatlantic steamship. He was 64 
years old and a native of England. 


Governor Raps Horse Racing. While the 
noted Kentucky Derby was being run at 
Louisville, Gov. Fields of Kentucky was in 
Chicago lambasting his native state for 
permitting the derby or any other horse 
race where betting is allowed. But that 
did not prevent more than 120,500 bets 
being placed, nearly $200,000 being on 
“Whiskery,” the winner. 


Circles Globe in Eight Minutes. A cable 
message sent from the United Press Asso- 
ciation dinner at Columbia, Mo., circled the 
globe in eight minutes and was then sent 
around South America in seven minutes. 
Special wires were hooked up for the dem- 
onstration. 





Bootleggers Must File Tax Return. The 
government’s contention that bootleggers, 
burglars and other evil-doers must pay in- 
come tax on their illegal gains was upheld 
by the Supreme Court. But it is up to the 
government to make such criminals admit 
such criminality even though federal tax 
returns cannot be used for self-incrimi- 
nation, 





See Real Grievance in Mexico. The 
United States has a real grievance against 
Mexico in the oil and land controversy, but 
the issue does not sanction intervention, 
the Federal Council of Churches reports. 
A special committee spent months investi- 
gating conditions below the Rio Grande. 
The report avoids the religious question. 


Was It a Meteor? Police and firemen 
responded to a call for help following an 
explosion near the general hospital in 
Kansas City, Mo. Spectators declared they 
had seen a “ball of fire” hit the ground. A 
patch of grass was burned. No trace of a 
meteor could be found but the ground. was 
riddled with small holes. 


Babies Commemorate Flood. The Missis- 

Sippi flood did not curtail the activities of 
the stork, and negro families in Red Cross 
camps now boast of such new arrivals as 
“Overflew Johnson,” “High-water Jackson,” 
“Refugee Jones” and the like. 


Hit Daneing. “The social dance has be- 
come a menace to society,” the Corsicana, 
lex, Presbytery. declared in asking the 
Seneral assembly of that church to take 
Some action to curb this form of enter- 
tainment, © 





Chain Stores to Close. In announcing 


abandonment of the chain of grocery stores 


Operated by the Endicott-Johnson Shoe 


Corp. of Johnson City, N. Y., George F. 


Johnson, president, averred that the small 


- county, Va., on a high bluff nee nace the 
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merchant is necessary to community life 
and that “large industries should not en- 
gage in any business outside of their legi- 
timate field of operation.” The Endicott- 
Johnson stores were started during the 
World war primarily for the benefit of 
employees of the shoe company. 


Bible Still “Best Seller.” Nearly 10,000,- 
000 Bibles were in circulation last year, 
according to the American Bible Society. 
This is an increase of about 600,000 over 
1925. The increase alone exceeds the sale 
of any so-called “best seller” novel. The 
society has had the Bible translated into 55 
languages and dialects. In the 111 years of 
its existence the society has distributed 
nearly 185,000,000 Bibles. 


Planes Cheaper Than Taxis. Commercial 
aviation makes it possible for passengers 
to travel by air cheaper than by taxis on 
terra firma. Sight-seeing flights in some 
cities can be had for as low as $2.50. A 
New York air transport company advertises 
a 30-mile flight for $5. The same distance 
by taxi would cost $6.10. 








Prefers Auto to Son. Rather than give 
up his auto, H. W. Sherwood, railroad 
employee of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, let the 
juvenile court assume the custody of his 
young son. “You would rather have a car, 
even if your own son goes hungry?” the 
court asked him. “Yes I would,” Sherwood 
is said to have replied. 


Chaplin’s Clowning Fails. Charlie Chap- 
lin’s antics on the witness stand in a pla- 
giarism suit against him at New York by 
Leo Loeb amused the spectators but not 
the jury. The jury was discharged after 
it had held out 10 to two in favor of giving 
Loeb $50,000 for alleged theft of his sce- 
nario to make “Shoulder Arms.” 


Questions Lead to Divorce. “I stood it as 
long as I could,” Mrs. Cornelius Deasy told 
a Los Angeles court. She was referring to 
her husband’s addiction to the “Ask-Me- 
Another” craze. She continued: “One day 
I hid his question book. He whipped me.” 
She got the divorce. 





“Uncle Joe” Leaves Fortune. Heirs of the 
late “Uncle Joe” Cannon will receive nearly 
$350,000 from his estate. But they must 
pay taxes of $10,500 on it. 


Insane Man Dynamites School. Forty-four 
persons, of which number 37 were young 
children, were killed when Andrew Kehoe, 
45, dynamited the consolidated school at 
Bath, Mich. Before this insane act Kehoe 
killed his wife and dynamited his own 
home. Kehoe placed 500 pounds of dyna- 
mite under the school building but only 
part of it exploded, demolishing one wing. 
After the explosion Kehoe drove up in his 











Stratjord, homeof the Lees, in Westmoreland 


Potomac. It is only a short distance from 
the birthplaces of Washington and Monroe. 
In one room of this building were born Rich- 
ard Henry and Francis Lightfoot Lee, the 
only two brothers who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Afterward their 
cousin Henry (Lighthorse Harry) Lee of 
Revolutionary fame lived on the estate, 
and it was here that his distinguished son, 
Robert E. Lee, was born. 





7 
auto and called to E, E. Huyck, school prin. 
cipal who had escaped the blast and was 
directing the work of rescue. Huyck went 
to Kehoe’s car. Kehoe is believed to have 
discharged a rifle at more dynamite in his 
car. There was another explosion which 
killed Kehoe, Huyck and two pedestrians. 
Kehoe became unbalanced brooding over 
the belief that taxes on the new school 
were responsible for the closing of a 
mortgage on his farm. 


Pan-American Air Pact. Proposed rules 
for the regulation of air commerce be- 
tween the American republics were drawn 
up at a meeting at Washington of delegates 
of 16 countries. The proposals, patterned 
after agreements among European nations, 
would prohibit air transport of war mate- 
rials. Delegates protested that arms and 
ammunition made in the United States 
were being smuggled into Latin-American 
countries. The draft will be submitted to 
the individual republics. 


Labor Wants Sacco-Vanzetti Probe. The 
American Federation of Labor has joined 


the organizations and individuals asking 
investigaton of the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
(see April 23 issue). Organized labor, 


while asserting that the political theories 
of the condemned men are not in accord 
with their philosophy, said “enough of 
doubt has been created” as to the guilt of 
the aliens for the murder charged to war- 
rant a thorough probe. 


Huerta Again Accused. For the second 
time within recent months Adolfo de la 
Huerta, former provisional president of 
Mexico, faced charges of conspiring in this 
country against the present Mexican gov- 
ernment. He and four companions were 
arrested by secret service agents on a 
charge of smuggling arms across the border 
to revolutionists. Huerta, an exile from 
Mexico, has been making his home at Los 
Angeles. 





Doctors Object to Liquor Restriction. The 
right of a physician to prescribe whisky 
or other liquor for patients, dry laws to the 
contrary, was argued by the American Medi- 
cal Association in convention at Washing- 
ton. It was voted to draw up a bill for 
presentation to congress which would re- 
move the present restrictions on the 
amount of liquor a doctor may prescribe. 
However, there was some debate because 
certain doctors felt that the prescription 
privilege had been abused. Other doctors 
contended that the present limit on pre- 
scriptions threatened general health. 


McCray Parole Approved. The Federal 
Parole Board recommended a parole for 
former Gov. Warren T. McCray of Indiana, 
serving a 10-year term in Atlanta peniten- 
tiary for illegal use of the mails in obtain- 
ing loans on livestock. The parole would 
become effective in August, when McCray is 
eligible for such clemency. McCray re- 
signed the governorship to go to prison. 
He was convicted in 1924. 


Hoot Condemned. Memories of days 
when criminals were paraded before the 
public for stoning and other insults were 
recalled when Mrs. Ruth Snyder and Henry 
Judd Gray, convicted of brutally murder- 
ing the former’s husband, were taken by 
auto from the Queens county jail to Sing 
Sing prison. The route of the procession 
was given out in advance and great crowds 
gathered in the city to hoot, jeer and sneer 
at the couple. The latter were guarded in 
separate closed cars. But this did not pre- 
vent people raising arms in menacing 
gestures and hurling mocking or vile epi- 
thets. “Hellow, Ruthie, how do you feel 


now?” and “Oh, Judd, where is your win- 
dowweight?” were examples of lighter re- 
marks from the throng. The two are now 
awaiting execution. 
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Our Travel Editor Abroad 


Cityward Movement in Sweden 


A great change has come to pass in Swe- 
den in the last generation or so. Formerly 
it was almost altogether an agricultural 
country. Now more than half the popu- 
lation live in towns and industrial centers. 
Still there are no very big cities; Stock- 
holm has only 440,000 people. The change 
is a result of the rapid development of 
manufacturing enterprises,conducted large- 
ly with a view to giving near-by employ- 
ment to the people and keeping the boys 
and girls at home. 

This has been a very wise policy, for it 
must be remembered that these northern 
countries cannot produce even half enough 
foodstuffs to keep them alive. Their only 
hope is to turn to manufacturing and thus 
produce articles which they can exchange 
with other nations—as for instance the 
United States—for cereals ete. 

Tariff barriers are complained of at both 
ends of the line. It was one of Woodrow 
Wilson’s purposes to have such “barriers” 
done away with. But the different nations 
have refused to line up; they each wait 
for the other fellow to let down the bars. 

The “flexible tariff’ adopted by the 
United States has been a good thing for 
our country but it has not met with ap- 
plause abroad. This plan is designed to 
make the duty enough to “equalize” the 
difference in cost of production of the giv- 
en article in the two countries concerned. 

For instance we import nitrate of sodium 
from Sweden, for fertilizer for our farm- 
ers. But when the government at Wash- 
ington asks the Swedish manufacturers to 
tell how much it costs, them to produce 
that article, the Swedes naturally balk. 
And in turn our American manufacturers 
refuse to tell the truth as to how much 
it costs them to produce grain binders, 
auto tires, camera films, chewing gum and 
other great American staples which are 
shipped abroad. and in many cases sold at 
prices far below what the American buy- 
ers have to pay for them. 


Iron was Sweden’s Stand-by 


Swedish iron for many centuries was re- 
garded as the finest in the world, because 
of its purity and freedom from phosphor- 
us. There are deposits in northern Sweden 
which run nearly 80 per cent iron and there 
are whole mountains of this fine ore. In 
the old days all iron was smelted by using 
charcoal for fuel, and the charcoal industry 
was in itself a great industry. An old au- 
thor tells of visiting iron plants in which 
the bellows for blowing the fires and the 





This old 12th-century castle-fortress of Kal- 
mar is the place where the famous “Kalmar 
union,” linking Sweden, Denmark and Nor- 
way together, was arranged. This stronghold 
withstood 24 sieges in 300 years. Linnaeus 
the scientist marked rocks in this region and 
proved that the whole country is gradually 
rising. In places the water line is 600 feet 
below its level in past ages. The rate of rise is 
as much as five feet in a century, but varies. 


trip-hammers for beating the iron were 
driven by water power. Bayonets, knives, 
hatchets and many other articles which 
were produced by these Swedish forges 
were famous in all parts of the world. 
This old writer also mentions going into 


a silver mine and there seeing “a kind of 
cotton which they pretended to be the 
‘asbestos’ mentioned by the ancients.” As 
a matter of fact it was asbestos. Accord- 
ing to the ancient legends, the wealthy 
people were cremated in robes made of this 
“salamander’s wool,” so that their ashes 
would not become mixed with the ashes 
of the fire. Another old tale has it that 

















The Swedes’ idea of a good yoke. A country 

woman carrying water on both shoulders— 

from a painting of Anders Zorn, the most 
famous of Swedish artists. 


Charlemagne had a tablecloth woven of as- 
bestos, which was laundered by putting it 
in the fire. The Norsemen sometimes used 
lamp wicks of this “asbestos, because it 
would not burn, but the wide use which is 
now made of this material was undreamed 
of then. 

Sweden in its heyday was the world’s 
biggest producer of iron. But then came 
the discovery that common coal could be 
used for smelting iron, instead of charcoal, 
and that the impurities could be burned 
out by increasing the temperature and add- 
ing limestone and other “fluxes.” When 
these new processes were perfected Sweden 
lost her hold on the iron market and now 
she produces only about one per cent of 
the world’s output. 

If she had had good coal supplies,as Eng- 
land had, Sweden might have retained her 
leadership, but though she has a few de- 
posits of coal they are small and of low 
quality. It is important, in studying the 
history of different countries, to note how 
the ‘advent of some new discovery has 
thrown some countries hopelessly behind 
and allowed others to forge rapidly to the 
front, 


Sweden Had the First Big Trusts 


In the early period of Sweden’s iron in- 
dustry she made the mistake of selling her 
entire iron product in adyance to English 
and German concerns, That is, she would 
give the contract for the next season’s out- 
put, at an agreed price. By this system 
she’ was always mortgaged ahead and she 
could never “catch up.” Some of our 
American farmers make the same mistake. 
They dump their crops on the market 
all at once and have to accept whatever 
is offered. 

Finally the Swedes, after paying dearly 
for their sad experience, organized a sort 
of iron trust. The iron producers formed 
a co-operative association. 
tion investigated foreign markets, financed 


This organiza- - 
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«l 
the entire iron business and did . 
Selling. Nobody could buy any S\,, 
iron without getting it through thi : 
nel—and of course the buyers were ))),,, 
to,pay a fair price for it. 

This was over two centuries ago, a), ¢) 
“Iron Institute” which was founded j),, 
continues to flourish to this day, a}i| 
Sweden is no longer the great ir 
ducer she once was, 

The copper producers of Swed 
formed a similar “co-op” seven ceniy 
ago. This organization is also stil] j 
eration and it is the oldest industri: 
poration in the world, Our farmers a 
now reaching the stage that the ir 
ducers of Sweden reached 200 yea 
and the copper miners reached 7( 
ago. They are faced with the co 
that unless they organize, quit | 1e- 
ing more than they can sell and {inq 
some way to market the. surplus, n 
there is one, they have/ nothing head 
but bankruptcy. 

It was a great blessing to Sweden \ 
religious refugees from other parts of Ey 
rope came there and settled, for m: 
these people were skilled workers i: 
brass~and other materials. At th 
time Sweden adopted various measu\: 
protect her home markets from | 
goods, and under that system the « 
has been transformed largely into :; 
facturing nation. 


the 


How They Resist Exploitation 


We find that the Swedes will not stand 
it to be “done” by “big business” . 
Americans do. For instance when the to- 
bacco concerns formed a combin: 
started to boost prices and artificially 
ulate consumption, in order to. produce 
more profits, the government stepped in 
took over the combine and decided to han- 
dle the entire tobacco business as a public 
monopoly, somewhat in the way the drink 
traffic is handled. 

The results have been beneficial. Instead 


of employing advertising and all kinds of 
“high-pressure” methods to induce the 
boys and girls to smoke cigarettes and the 





Iron ore train on the world’s most northerl) 
electric railroad—well above the arctic circle, 
in Sweden. 
people generally to use more tobacco, Is 
done in the United States, the sales wert 
limited to a normal demand. The consump- 
tion has actually been reduced instead 0! 
increased—and still the government: /a‘ 
received about $13,000,000 a year from the 
profits. Sweden buys most of her tobacc' 
in the United States. She raises a litle 
herself but this is poor and is used ouly 

for making snuff, 

The “co-op” movement has been goi's 4 
great while in the Scandinavian countries. 
If these people had not been willing ‘0 
“hang together” they would long ago have 
hung separately. In Sweden nearly 0 
fourth ofthe entire population are enro!led 
under the Co-operative Federation. W)¢® 
the manufacturers keep raising the prices 


_ (Continued on page 23y 
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Lightning, Aircraft and Autos 


That unfortunate accident recently 
which snuffed out the lives of four navy 
airmen when their seaplane was presuma- 
bly struck by lightning 1200 feet above 
Che sapeake bay, near Norfolk (see May 14 
issue), is not the first air tragedy of its 
kind. Nature’s bolts have on several oc- 
casions proved more than a match for air- 
craft, just as they have for ground vehicles. 

Under much the same _ circumstances, 
lightning in August, 1926, found its mark 
in an airplane flying over the North Sea 
near the Friesian islands. Four men were 
killed and another injured when the blaz- 
ing craft fell into the sea. 

Instances of balloons and dirigibles be- 
ing hit are numerous. Lightning has even 
been linked with the destruction in 1925 
of the giant dirigible Shenandoah with a 
loss of 14 lives, though official investiga- 
tion blamed the high winds which accom- 
panied the storm. Following disappear- 
ance of the French airship Dixmude with a 
crew of 52 in 1924, floating wreckage was 
found indicating that the big airship had 
been destroyed by a bolt. In our own 
country two men were killed when light- 
ning passed through an army observation 
balloon over Bement, IIl., in the same year. 

Such examples disprove the popular but 
erroneous theory that aircraft is immune 
from lightning. On the other hand, it is 
true that aircraft is less likely to be hit 
than land vehicles. This is not due to the 
small number of air vehicles’ as compared 
with those on land, but rather to the fact 
that an airplane, for instance, does not 
attract lightning whereas a land vehicle, 
being more or less connected with the 
earth, can and often does serve as a target. 


Nevertheless, aviators make special ef- 
forts to avoid thunderstorms. They seldom 
start in the face of a storm and, if caught 
in one, try to dodge it. They realize full 
well what can happen if a plane happens 
to be in the path of an electrical discharge 
from the clouds seeking its quickest way to 
the earth. Arthur Ruhl, veteran air mail 
pilot between Salt Lake City and San Fran- 
cisco, explains: 

“It’s something like a Leyden jar. Every- 
one knows how the sparks jump from one 
knob to the other and just prick a little 
hole in a piece of paper. If the lightning 
flash happens to go through an airplane gas 
or oil tank the pilot is out of luck. 

“While flying you will see the lightning 
bolt run along a cloud across the sky. It 
seems to make for the place where the 
rain is thickest and to run down on that. 
So if you happen to be caught in the air 
during a thunderstorm your best bet is to 
run for the place where the rain is thin- 
nest. If there is a blue spot or a hole in 
the clouds you climb or dive for that. 
Sometimes there is nothing else to do but 
to bore through it. But it always scares 
me, I'll say.” 

There is another popular fallacy that 
autos, because of their rubber tires, are 
immune. The idea is that the rubber breaks 
the contact between*machine and ground. 
This is not true. Though the Weather 
Bureau claims to have no record of an auto 
ever being struck by lightning, there are 
numerous records elsewhere. 

Rubber tires cease to be a protection 
when water coursing over them provides 
contact between the metal of the machine 
and the earth. It is not necessary that the 
car stand in water to furnish this contact: 
rain falling on a moving auto will over- 
come the supposed immunity. The Weather 
Bureau supplies the additional information: 

“Two automobiles similarly situated in 
the open, one in motion and the other at 
rest, would be equally exposed to lightning. 
The hazard is increased somewhat when a 


machine seeking shelter from the driving 
rain stops under a tree. 

“The occupants of an all-metal inclosed 
car are in part protected from lightning by 
the metal framework which constitutes a 
so-called Faraday’s cage should the car be 
actually struck. This, however, is not an 
assurance of entire immunity from injury.” 
The bureau adds that in its opinion a per- 
son standing on the ground is less safe 
than a person in a car. 

“Once I was driving in a rainstorm near 
Fayetteville, Tenn.,” says Joseph Stewart 
of Harms, Tenn., in relating his experience. 
“My wife and my two children were with 
me. We had just crossed an iron bridge 
and were about to ascend a hill when a 
crash and a flash came. I saw a ball! of 
fire almost directly over my little boy’s 
head. Two big holes were ripped in the 
auto top and the top was on fire. I put 
out the fire with one hand and ran the 
car with the other. We were all deaf for 
several hours but no one was injured.” 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
concludes that a steel railroad car is never 
damaged by lightning because it is, in 
effect, a steel cage grounded on steel rails, 
and that it’s interior is the safest refuge 
to be found. But trains are struck by 
lightning. In 1921 an Illinois Central Rail- 
road passenger train was almost wrecked 
near Pinckneyville, Ill, when a bolt hit 
the engine cab and knocked the engineer 
unconscious. Luckily the fireman noticed 
his plight and brought the train to a stop. 

Modern office buildings are practically 
immune because the steel framework af- 
fords protection. Cement and brick are non- 
conductors. Wire fences are dangerous, 
especially if connected to a tree or a 
building. Of course, the taller a tree is the 
more likely it is to attract lightning. The 
popular idea has it that the oak, poplar, 
pine, sycamore and elm, in the. order 
named, are hit the most, while beech and 
lime trees fare the best. 

But lightning plays so many pranks that 
some questions relating to it are still mat- 
ters of controversy. Still, one thing has 
been definitely settled: that there is no 
truth in the old adage that “lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place.” It fre- 
quently hits twice, even more times, in 
the same spot, whether forest, open coun- 
try or building. Of'907 cases investigated 
by one authority 21 were found to be 
“repeat” strikes. 

In view of lightning’s eccentricities it is 
no wonder that it is the subject of so 
many superstitions, 


WORLD’S MOST PALATIAL TRAIN 

The world’s most palatial train was re- 
cently turned over to Mexican authorities 
for delivery to President Calles, of that 
country. It is to replace the Mexican 
presidential train which has been in serv- 
ice since 1897. Designed in the architec- 
ture of old Mexico, the new five-car train 
cost the government $375,000. A_ sixth 
coach, built especially for the secretary of 
war of Mexico, was delivered at the same 
time. The presidential car is said to be 
the most elaborate in existence. It con- 
tains a suite for the president, one for 
his wife, and a reception room for the 
new mobile “White House of Mexico.” The 
other cars are an auto car, an escort car 
for the military guard, a staff car for the 
aides to the president, and a dining sa- 
loon and kitchen car. 


FREE TO GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock’s 
new book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washington, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment. Write to Dr. Rock for copy, Box 737, 
Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis.—Advertisement. 
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A 0;/ INCOME 
for Your Money 


“peames DS of investors, in every 
state of the United States and in 51 
countries and territories abroad, have 
found safety, convenience and profit 
in buying Smit Bonps by mail. 


By investing now, you can get 64% 
interest, with strong first mortgage 
security, and with safeguards that 
have resulted in building up a 


World Wide Reputation 
for Safety 


$100, $500 and $1,000 Smitn Bonps 
are sold outright for cash or under a 
plan that By the full rate of bond 
interest-—6'!4,%—on regular monthly 
payments 4 $10, $20, $50 or more. 
Mail the form below for our booklets 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


* Founded 1873 


SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON 
ALBANY 





Name. ; -ooon 7-96 


Address 
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Make Your Sewing Machine 
100% Useful 


Thousands of Sewing Machine owners are sav- 
ing themselves time and money by this latest 
Sewing Machine improvement. The new Sew- 
ing Foot fits all machines. You can do all kinds 
of fancy work Hemstitching, Embroidering, 
Picoting, Nba my” Braiding and Plain Sewing 
with the Dooley Presser Foot. Not an attach- 
ment—but an improvement. Pays for itself the 
first time you use it. NoAdjustments necessary. 
Fully Guaranteed. Your money cheerfully re- 
funded if you are not more than satisfied. 
Enjoy your sewing. Make everything. 

Send $1.25 at once for Sewing Foot and full 
directions. Give make of your machine—if a 
Singer, state if foot fastens at Rear or. Side. 


DOOLEY PRESSER ae co. 


Box 5014 vases, wis. 


/ PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-A Security 
Bank Building pheg” 4 across street from Vatent 
Office) Washington, D.C 


We Want Older Men 


If you are still energetic and ambitious! An ay ame 

proposition that simply sells itself. Total cost to insured 

only $1 a year. No medical examination. All men, women 

and children 16 to 70 are prospects. Write today to 
BANNER REGISTRY COMPANY 

Specialized Insurance Underwriters Nashville, Tenn. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Labor Members Walk Out. When the 
government proposed to limit the debate 
on the bill to outlaw strikes to 16 days 
the Laborites arose and walked out in a 
body. The resolution then carried 259 to 
13. Labor Leader Clynes characterized the 
government’s “gagging” action as “con- 
temptuous and disgraceful.” 


New Cruiser Has Speed. -The new cruiser 
Berwick driven under full power at her 
first speed trials developed 80,000 horse- 
power and made a record of between 32 
and 35 knots an hour. The vessel, laid 
‘down in 1923, is an oil burner equipped 
with geared turbines which drive four 
propellers. 





Idleness Shows Decline. Recent figures 
showed the present number of unemployed 
to be 998,000, the first time the figure has 
been less than 1,000,000 since the general 
strike. There is a decrease of 23,000 from 
the number at the same time last year. 
Improvement was most noticeable in the 
iron and steel industries. There was still 
depression in the coal mining industry. 


French President Entertained. President 
Doumergue of France accompanied by For- 
eign Minister Briand, both bachelors, were 
brilliantly entertained for several days at 
London by the royal family and govern- 
ment officials. The president. was met at 
the station by the Prince of Wales and ac- 
companied to the palace by an imposing 
military escort. Many dingers followed in 
which foreign diplomats participated. They 
were returning a visit made to Paris-by the 
English royal family last year. 


Lady Astor in Spat. Lady Astor had an- ~ 


other verbal tilt with some fellow-members 
of the house of commons over the govern- 
ment’s trade union bill to prevent strikes— 
a measure which had already excited many 
heated words. Lady Astor told of visiting 
a mining town during the strike to see if 
the people were starving as reported and 
finding the report not true. Jack Jones, 
fiery Laborite, then shouted: “Your dogs 
are better fed than the miners’ children.” 
Lady Astor told him to “shut up,” and Mr. 
Jones retorted with an invitation for her 
to go back to America. 


FRANCE 


Sues for Lack of Smell. A Paris cook 
who was knocked down by a taxi and had 
his sensé of smell,deranged thereby sued 
and obtained damages of 20,000 francs. 
He .argued that the sense of smell was 
essential for a cook, and the judge agreed. 


ITALY ‘ 

Mussolini’s Sons Fascists. Mussolini’s 

two sons, Vittorio and Bruno, were for- 

mally admitted into the balilla, the juve- 

nile fascist organization, at Milan. They 

donned the black shirts and were given 
two miniature rifles. 


Restore Cross Over Coliseum. A cross, 
symbol of Christian faith, was set up in the 
ancient Coliseum of Rome, scene of the 
martyrdom of many early Christians, by 
order of Premier Mussolini. A former 
cross had been removed from the place 
during a wave of anti-clericalism in 1862. 
As the cross was unveiled and the throng 
knelt in prayer scores of pigeons were re- 
leased and flew over the maltitude. 


Many Reduce Own Pay. In the govern- 
ment’s campaign to reduce the cost of liv- 
ing butchers and bakers and candlestick 
makers and various other classes of in- 


- dustrialists voluntarily agreed to accept 
from five to 11 per cent reductions in their 
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remuneration. The doctors quickly fol- 
lowed suit by reducing their rates by 


five per cent. é 





King Opens American Exhibit. The 
American academy of art at Rome was 
honored by King Emmanuel at the opening 
of its annual exhibition. After he and 
Queen Helena were rectived by Ambassador 
Fletcher, the staff and the students of the 
academy the royal pair examined the ex- 
hibit with great interest, congratulating 
the American artists on their showing. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Fatal Panics From Earthquakes. In Bel- 
grade and the provinces 37 earthquakes 
were felt within 48 hours, Several lives 
were lost in the resulting panics, some of 
the victims having jumped from the upper 
windows of their houses, Fissures were 
opened inthe walls of the royal palace 
at Belgrade. 


SWITZERLAND 


U. S. Government Criticized. Speaking 
before the international economic confer- 
ence at Geneva, Antonio De Narez, delegate 
from. Colombia, stated that $10,000,000 
American money was invested in Colom- 
bian securities, but that “certain inter- 
ventions by the state department into the 
internal affairs of Latin America made it 
desirable that the securities be also quoted 
concurrently in other markets.” The 




















The portrait turned down by the London 

Royal Academy. The portrait of the Irish 

writer, humorist and critic was painted by 

John Collier hereshown beside his work. The 

hanging committee of the academy voted 
against admitting it. 








speech caused a sensation. The soviet 
delegatés. also created some excitement by 
voting against every. report presented. 
American delegates called the convention 
a success. 





Maurice, Famous Dancer, Dies. Maurice 
Mouvet, New York cabaret dancer, who was 
widely known in both Europe and America 
as “Maurice,” died at Lausanne where he 
had gone for his health. He had long suf- 
fered from consumption. Maurice was 
on,his way to dance before the king and 
queen of England when he-took a serious 
turn for the worse. The dancer was born in 
New York of Belgian parents and served in 
the French army during the World war. 


Russians Threaten to Withdraw. Russian 
soviet delegates to the international eco- 


nomic conference at Geneva threatened to - 
_leave the city if recognition was not ac- 
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corded of the fact that the communi«);, 
system exists in Russia and that the soy j,; 
regime can work with the capitalisti. 
tem. Delegates began searching a fo; 
that would satisfy the Russians wi: 
compromising the other countries. +‘ 
declared they would not give the sovic: 
chance to proclaim that the economic ¢, 
ference had set its approval on commu; 


POLAND 


Poles Roughly Treat Germans. During 
the municipal elections in the town 0; 
Rybnik bands of Poles drove away German: 
who attempted to vote and beat many . 
them with clubs. Even some stores <i 
playing German signs were wrecked }y 
the rioters. 





Peasants Lynch Radio Fan. The Polish 
poet Savicki has the claim of being tt, 
first radio martyr. Leaving Warsaw and 
moving to the country for peace and +. 
flection Savicki took along his radio set. 
The superstitious peasants looked askanc 
at this thing that, “sucked music from the 
air.” When continual rains came to 
their, farming they were so sure tha! 
Savicki’s radio was to blame that they (irs! 
went to mass and then to the poet’s house. 
They furiously beat the radio fan, leaving 
him unconscious from a score of woud 
and completely wrecked the offending 
radio set. 


GERMANY 


Monarchists Help Bar Kaiser. The mona: 
chical party in the reichstag voted with 
the majority to bar the former kaiser froin 
the country. The bill, sponsored by the 
government, was to prolong for two years 
the federal law for the “defense of the 
republic.” It passed by a great majority, 
and the monarchists voting for it thu: 
recognized the republic and the Weimia: 
constitution. 





Boy’s Prank Fatal to Nine. At Case! a 
boy on a street car noticing the temporary 
absence of the driver began to experiment 
with the driving mechanism. He released 
the brakes and the car started down a 
slope. At the bottom it crashed into an 
iron scaffolding with terrific speed and 
overturned, killing nine passengers and 
seriously hurting 11 others. 


DENMARK 


King Decorates Mrs. Corson. Mrs. Clei- 
ington Corson _of New York, formerly 
Millie Gade of Denmark, was decorated and 
awarded a gold medal by King Christian 
for her accomplishment in swimming tlic 
English channel last year. The king told 
her she had done credit to her country 


SWEDEN 


Singers Leave for America. The Swedis! 
national chorus, generally called the “sing- 
ing Vikings,” left for the United States for 
a six-weeks tour which is to carry them 
as far west as the Pacific coast. The tour 
is for the benefit of a Swedish sanatorium 
at Denver, Col. At°a final concert i» 
Stockholm the singers were presented with 
a silk flag by the Swedish flag day com 
mittee. 


RUSSIA 


Sentence Nine to Die. Nine persons in 
Bokhara, Asiatic section of Russia jus! 
north of Afghanistan, were condemned (to 
die for mistreatment of the peasants 0! 
the region. Most of them were police off 
cials and were charged with having to: 
tured and even killed persons they arrested. 


Sound Warning to Britain. The sovic! 
government made an official protest agains! 


the recent raid of the soviet house in Loi- 


don, declaring ‘that commercial relations 


‘ with’ Great Britain’ would be possible on!) 
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with the exact fulfillment of the commer- 
cial treaty of 1921. It protested against 
violation “growing out of fantastic beliefs 
of one minister or another.” The British 
were advised that the soviet government 
reserved the right to make claims for 
reparations for the insults offered and for 
the material losses growing out of the raid. 





PERSIA 


English Flyers in Wreck. The attempt of 
two veteran English flyers to make a non- 
stop flight from England to Karachi, India, 
ended in a forced landing and a complete 
wreck oftheir machine near Bander Abbas 











King Fuad of Egypt riding in his royal car- 
riage. In spite of the regal-looking radiator 
cap it can be easily recognized as a Ford. He 
is accompanied by his prime minister and 
Howard Carter, opener of King Tut’s tomb. 








in the lower part of the Persian gulf. 
The men had flown 3400 miles and had re- 
mained in the air more than 34 hours. It 
was believed they had met with adverse 
winds or had missed their way. 


CHINA 


' Southern Armies Make Gains. The most 
notable gain made by the Southern forces 
from Canton was the capture of Pukow, 
across the river from Nanking. The north- 
erners evacuated the city without a fight, 
but shelled it after it was occupied by the 
Southern troops. It was also claimed by 
the southern government at Hankow that 
Feng Yu-hsiang had driven Wu Pei-fu from 
Honanfu and pursued him to Chengoho. 
There was much firing on foreign war- 
ships on the Yangtze river. The American 
destroyer Preble was raked by Chinese 
machine guns, but silenced the fire with its 
big guns, which were believed to have done 
much damage. Two Japanese destroyers 
100 miles up the river were fired on from 
both banks and were forced to reply. The 
northern forces continued to try to make 
their way to Hankow. 


JAPAN 

Emperor to Honor Mussolini. It was an- 
nounced at Tokyo that Emperor Hirohito 
had decided to confer the grand cordon 
of the rising sun and pawlonia on Premier 
Mussolini of Italy. This is the highest 
decoration that can be bestowed on for- 
cigners by Japan. 


AUSTRALIA 


Demand “White Australia.” A plank 
adopted for the platform of the national 
Labor party demands a “white Australia 
as part of the British commonwealth of 
nations.” The party conference,demanded 
that immigration be strictly regulated. A 
Stand was also taken for the abolition of 
compulsory military training. 


MEXICO 


Political Factions in War. Two heavily 
armed political factions in the town of 
San Luis, Sonora state, fought with fire- 
arms in and across the streets until federal 
troops arrived’ and forced peace. Two 
persons had been killed and many wound- 
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ed. At Nogales, close by, Rodolfo Calles, 
son of the president, was fired on twice in 
front of a night club. A Mexican police- 
man was arrested on the charge of at- 
tempted murder. Several Mexicans in the 
United States, including former President 
De la Huerta, were charged with smug- 
gling arms into Mexico. They surrendered 
to U. S. authorities. 


ARGENTINA 


Trade Reciprocity Planned. The govern- 
ment is planning a bill for congress to 
give legal status to the Rural Society’s 
motto: “Buy from those who buy from us.” 
The agitation of the society is aimed prin- 
cipally against the United States, though 
no country is named in the government bill. 


BRAZIL 


Americans Control Black Diamonds. Con- 
trol of the black diamond field in the 
Piranhas district, considered the most im- 
portant of the kind in the world, was 
secured by New York capitalists. The esti- 
mated value of the deposits in the field 
exceeds $50,000,000. Black diamonds are 
extensively used in diamond drills for oil 
wells and mines. 


CANADA 


Liberals Win in Quebec. As a result of 
the elections in the province of Quebec the 
new legislature will be composed. of 72 
Liberals, 10 Conservatives and two Inde- 
pendents. The Liberal party gained 14 
seats, Liberals have been in power since 
1897, and the elections mean four more 
years for them. 


To Farm with Camels. A group of Rus- 
sian farmers in Saskatchewan have ar- 
ranged to bring over a number of camels 
for farm work, to take the place of horses. 
A similar experiment was made in the 
Western United States during the 1849 gold 
rush, but unsuccessfully. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Wales’ Image on Stamps. On a new se- 
ries of stamps for Newfoundland, “the 
oldest British colony,” the portrait of the 
Prince of Wales as a mature man will be 
borne. An early issue showed the prince 
as a curly-headed baby and a second pic- 
tured him as a cadet at Osborne naval 


college. 
-———--— 


ALASKA 


Wilkins to Continue Flights. Capt. 
George M. Wilkins who recently had a 
narrow escape from a flight over the polar 
seas prepared to make further flights in 
his old plane after failing to obtain a new 
one. In a recent flight he was forced to 
land on the ice, and his pilot, Lieut. Eielson, 
had his fingers frozen while working on the 
engine. They stayed in the plane four days 
and then walked 100 miles to land. 


—_——_-~——— 


LIBERIA 


President King Re-Elected. Charles D. B. 
King was re-elected president of Liberia 
for his third term, his majority over T. R. 
Faulkner, a former resident of the United 
States, being 60,000. King’s success was 
considered an indorsement of his recently 
announced financial and educational pro- 
gram. A new governmental hospital has 
been established at the capital, Monrovia, 
and 150,000 natives have been employed 
by American capitalists in developing rub- 
ber plantations. 


MOROCCO 
Constant War With Riffians. It was re- 
ported at Tangier that fighting was almost 
constant between the Riffians and the Fran- 
co-Spanish forces. Two British destroy- 
ers and several French and Spanish gun- 


* boats patrol the coast. 
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Ray Pierces Fog ? 


The time is coming when every ship will 
carry an “invisible. searchlight to pierce 
fogs, and every automobile will carry a 
dark lamp for the same purpose. This is 
the prediction made by J. L. Baird, inventor 
of television. He has invented a dark ray 
which, he claims, will pierce thick fogs or 
smoke., The invention is called “noctovi- 
sion” and has been demonstrated at his 
laboratory in London. Admiral Mark Kerr, 
of the British navy declared that in his 
opinion the invention is the biggest thing 
discovered for sea and air travel in many 
years. By the use of chemicals the scientist 
created an artificial fog in the laboratory 
-so thick that his assistants were choked in 
it. Admiral Kerr saw Baird transmit a 
doll’s features through this fog. \ 

Indians and Eskimos 


In 1926 Dr. Ales Hrdlicka completed the 
first extensive anthropological survey of 
Alaska, following the probable routes of 
the first Americans on their arrival from 
Asia and selecting regions which promise 
to be most fruitful for future investiga- 
tions. The conclusions of Dr. Hrdlicka are 
given in the Smithsonian Institution Ex- 
ploration Pamphlet for 1926, which has 
just been published. He says: “These re- 
mains show at first sight that the Eskimos 
of these regions are by no means the high- 
ly differentiated Eskimos of Labrador and 
Greenland, but that they approach, in some 
cases almost to identity, on one hand the 
Asiatic and Mongoloid types of people, and 
on the other the American Indians, more 
particularly those of Alaska. The writer 
has no longer any hesitation in believing 
that the Eskimo and Indian originally were 
not two distinct races nor even two widely 
distinct and far-away types, but that if we 
could go a little back in time they would 
be found to be like two neighboring fingers 
of one hand, both proceeding from the same 
palm or racial source.” 


Gay Plumage in Birds 


_. Birds with hright plumage are the best 
fighters and the best athletes, according 
to C. H. Henshaw, a British naturalist. He 
says that ‘the male birds are forced to be 
beautiful in order to attract the females. 
But on the other hand, a bird with beauti- 
fully colored plumage is much more con- 
spicuous and consequently must be alert 
and ready to fight if he is to survive long 
enough to build a home and raise a family. 
His beauty makes him a good target for 
his enemies. 

“The better mate an animal can get, the 
more chance its descendants will have of 
survival, and it is obvious that a male 
that has to face more danger and yet man- 
ages to survive has in all probability a 
greater. capacity for keeping alive than 
one which lives through less danger. There- 
fore, the female that chooses a mate with 
a dangerous habit or structure chooses 
what is, aside from the dangerous part, 
a better and more fit mate.” This, says the 
naturalist, tends to raise the vitality of the 
species, because the vitality of the male 
is transmitted to both sexes of his family 
although his hazardous beauty is handed 
down only to the male descendants. 


Indian League of Peace 


The League of the Iroquois, remarkable 
organization of a primitive people to ‘put 
an end for all time to the shedding of 
human blood, forms the subject of a life- 
time research by J. N. Hewitt, of the bureau 
of American ethnology, which is adminis- 
tered by the Smithsonian Institution. The 
‘ethnologist began gathering material on the 
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Indian league in 1898. In the intervening 
years his authority on the subject has be- 
come such that recently three chiefs of the 
Onondaga came to ask him about the prin- 
ciples of the league. 

The Federation of the Five Nations was 
consummated about 1570 between the Mo- 
hawk, the Onondaga, the Oneida, the Ca- 
yuga and the Seneca. It was the concep- 
tion of Deganawida, lawgiver, statesman 
and prophet. Appalled by the relentless 
feuds which turned the Iroquoian country 
into a “highway of blood” he sought for 
a means of insuring peace between all 
known tribes of men. The solution he 
found was a constitutional form of govern- 
ment based on three sets of “double” prin- 
ciples,—health and peace, righteousness and 
justice, authority and harmony between 
man and man and man and nature. The 
founder and his associates meant this plan 
to apply not only to the Iroquois peoples, 
but to serve as a model for all men. The 
humanity and statesmanship of this con- 
ception would do honor to a contemporary 
nation. The Iroquois Indians were in the 
stone age when Deganawida conceived it. 

To give body to the plan must have seem- 
ed at the beginning a hopeless task. | It 
meant not only a new spiritual conception, 
but an entire revolution in the methods, 











He was one of the pioneers of America. Sci- 
entists speak of him as Triceratops dinosaur. 
He was only one of the many ugly monsters 
which roamed over this continent millions of 
years ago. The fossil of this specimen was 
found in a cretaceous formation in Montana 
and the head was mounted by Charles Lang 
forthe American Museum of Natural History 
in New York. 








scope and forms of government extant 
among the Iroquois. Deganawida succeeded 
by a long period of proselyting among the 
tribes. His chief aids were, first, Djigon- 
sasen, a chieftainess of the Neutral nation 
or tribe, then very powerful, warlike, 
though neutral in the wars between the 
Hurons and the Iroquois; and second, Hi- 
awatha, who was not the hero of Long- 
fellow’s poem, but a tribal chief and a prac- 
ticing cannibal, whom Deganawida won to 
his side. 

Typical of the practical steps by which 
the league achieved its purpose of peace 
was the setting of a legal tender price on 
human life so that the death of a man, 
whether by accident or design, would cease 
to bring in its train an endless series of 
revenge deaths. A male life was paid for 
by 20 strings of wampum, a female life by 
30, and there the matter ended. The gov- 
ernment of the league was in the hands of 
a council of chiefs representing the con- 
stituent clans and tribes, each of whom was 


elected by the women of his clan, As proof, 
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of how literally the founder statesmay |). 


 Ceived the purpose of government to by {h¢ 


attainment of good, or peace, it is only jyo¢. 
essary to state that the chief of the ¢x))y. 
cil could not go to war while he held }}, 
chiefship. 

The ordinances of the league constit\{ joy 
required that the number of the chiefs jy 
the federal council should be kept. injac 
Consequently, the rituals for the council 
of condoling and installation of chief }a, 
at the heart of the integrity of the [ro. 
quois federation. It is scarcely to be won 
dered at that the man whose vision was sy) 
high above the common level and to whom 
the Iroquois owed their form of govern. 
ment, should-become a legendary and diy ing 
character. In course of time a story of iyp- 
maculate conception sprang up abou! Je. 
ganawida’s birth, which parallels curiows\y 
with the story of the birth of Jesus. 


Do Oysters Feel Pain? 


Some time ago a British scientist ex. 
pressed the opinion that a raw oyster feels 
considerable pain when chewed and swal- 
lowed. Mr. Herbert Spencer Jennings, di- 
rector of the zoological laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins uniyersity agrees with the 
British authority. “Of course,” says ))r. 
Jennings, “the only way to tell how an 


oyster feels is to be an oyster. Whether 
it hurts their feelings to be eaten no one 
knows, but I think it not unlikely that they 
have a sense of pain, as they have a rather 


complex nervous system.” The state con- 
servation commissioner of Maryland, Swen- 
son Earle, thinks oysters feel as much pain 
as other low forms of life. “I have seen 
the heart of an oyster beat for hours after 
it had been removed from the shell,” he 
declared, “and oysters shrink when injured 
and act as if they felt pain. I also believe 
they have some sense of hearing, as they 
will close their shells very quickly when a 
faint sound is made near by.” 








Searching for American Elephants 


The Smithsonian Institution is on the 
hunt for American elephants. The hunt, 
however, is an underground one and the 
game are not living. In fact, they died 
so many hundreds of thousands of years 
ago that they are now fossils. Dr. James 
Gidley, paleontologist of the national 
museum, has just returned from an ex- 


tensive chase into Oklahoma and Florida. 

The American elephant, or mammoth, 
passed out of existence in the glacial pe- 
riod. Before that he had roamed widely 
over the continent—a great beast, probably 
twice as large as the average living ele- 
phant, being 12 feet or more in height, 
and with eight to 12 feet of curved tusk 
in front of him. The average African ele- 
phant of today measures nine feet, though 
Jumbo, of circus fame, reached 11 feet. 

Thus far the Smithsonian has been uwn- 
able to find a complete mammoth skeleton 
to mount in the national museum and it is 
following up every lead in search of one. 
As a result of excavations made near Alva, 
Okla., Dr. Gidley collected part of a ske!- 
eton consisting of the base of a skull, some 
teeth, ribs and foot bones. From the same 
beds he also dug out foot bones and the 
lower jaw of a Giant sloth, which he be- 
lieves to be a species hitherto unknown to 
science. 


Rdéman Pavement Uncovered 


In London, only a stone’s throw from 
the Bank of England, workmen recently 
uncovered a pavement which was laid by 
the Romans during the first century A. D. 
It was composed of red and black tiles 
about six inches thick. They were set '0 
fine mortar on a layer of coarse gravel. 
The pavement was cut into small sectious 
and carefully brought to the surface u 
der the direction of skilled antiquarian’. 
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Our Health 


Files are exceedingly dangerous to man- 
xind. There are several kinds that fre- 
quent the house—the common house fly, 
the stable fly, the cluster fly, the blow fly, 
the fruit fly and the lesser house fly. All 
flies breed in manure and rotten vegetable 
matter. As none of them wipe their feet 
they bring filth to your food and to you. 
That filth is loaded with germs which com- 
municate disease to you. According to 
Hygeia over 6,000,000 germs have been 
found on the body of a single fly. A few 
flies in the spring will multiply to many 
millions in summer. They breed with amaz- 
ing rapidity, each female laying from 100 
to 130: eggs at a time. The eggs hatch in 
from eight to 24 hours into small trans- 
parent maggots.. Under favorable condi- 
tions the maggots mature in from four to 
six days. They remain in this stage (known 
as the pupae stage) from three days to 
several months, depending on the temper- 
ature. In summer months from three to 
four days is the usual period. Upon emerg- 
ing from the pupae stage flies quickly mate 
and the females deposit more eggs. There 
is always danger of getting some disease 
by eating anything that flies have come in 
contact with. Bacteria live in the alimenta- 
ry canals of flies and their excrement in 
the form of spots of matter is full of in- 
jurious bacteria. Where there are flies 
protective measure are essential. All 
houses should be properly screened, fly poi- 
son should be used in the rooms, all foods 
should be kept covered until eaten, and all 
breeding places of flies should be cleaned 
up. It is said to be dangerous to swat flies 
because crushing them spreads the germs 
collected on their bodies. The time-honored 
fly swatter is going into disrepute. It is a 
filthy, germ-laden thing and should never 
be used around food, health experts advise. 
If used at all the swatter should be washed 
and boiled frequently. The most effective 
way of eradicating the fly is to destroy the 
breeding places, such as manure heaps, 
privy vaults and garbage cans. The out- 
door toilet is often a most pernicious breed- 
ing place for flies. Contrary to a popular 
belief flies do not migrate from one farm 
to another. There, each rural family has 
its own particular fly problem. The wise 
farmer and farm woman get rid of their 
flies early in the spring_by destroying all 
breeding places as well as all grown flies 
buzzing around. 


According to a survey just completed by 
the American Medical Association there 
are now 6955 hospitals (50 more than at 
this time last year) in operation in this 
country with a capacity of 859,445 beds. 
The increase over last year, the association 
says, is sufficient to take care of an in- 
crease in population of 5,000,000. 


Fully 75 per cent of the world’s adult 
population, it is claimed, not only is with- 
out the most rudimentary conception of the 
pathology of cancer but has been so de- 
ceived by quacks that its ignorance consti- 
tutes one of the gravest obstacles to organ- 
ized research on the part of surgeons, 
hacteriologists and chemists. Three of our 
eminent surgeons, whose opinions on the 
subject follow, lay the mortality rate from 
this disease to delay, ignorance and treat- 
ment by quacks. Dr. George E. Brewer, 
professor emeritus of surgery in the college 
of physicians and surgeons at Columbia 
University, claims that cancer is curable 
in the elementary stages, but absolutely 
incurable in the terminal stages. “It is my 
absolute belief,” he says, “that from the 
beginning of the world until this day, no 
case of proved cancer has ever been cured 
except by the removal of every vestige of 
that disease at a time when it is possible 
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to remove it surgically. To delay, to pro- 
crastinate, to depend upon drugs, mind 
cure or any other method of treatment is 
only to invite death.” Dr. John B. Deaver, 
professor emeritus of surgery, University 
of Pennsylvania, says: “Cancer is a prodi- 
gal son. It can be cured before it has de- 
parted from its original spot. When it 
moves, it contaminates its neighbors. Be- 
fore the disease has infiltrated into the 
surrounding tissues we can treat 80 per cent 
of our cases successfully. But when the 
disease gets into the blood stream it is 
fatal.” Dr. John H. Gibbon, emeritus pro- 
fessor of surgery in Jefferson college de- 
plores the activities of quacks and charla- 
tans. “Hopeless cases,” he says, “who de- 
spair of their lives, are willing to try any- 
thing. When a person dies of a malignant 
disease, everybody hears about it. When 
he is cured, no one knows of it.” Statis- 
tics show that while the death rate from 
common communicable diseases dropped 
71 per cent from 1906 to 1926, the mor- 
tality from cancer increased 61 per cent. 


A five-year-old Minnesota girl was re- 
cently dismissed from the U. S. leproso- 
rium at Carville, La., as cured of leprosy. 
The child had been at the colony for two 
and half years with her mother, who is 
still there. Under the chaulmoogra oil 
treatment her condition improved until 
she was pronounced cured. 


You never know, says the president of 
the Louisiana state board of. health, when 
you are shaking hands with trouble, so it is 
best to meet it halfway by washing the 
hands. Recent investigations by two Ca- 
nadian scientists disclosed that organisms 
are transferred by the hands whether they 
are dry or moist. The palms, the fingers 
and the finger tips are incriminated in this 
transfer of germs, they say. Each crease, 
fold or line of palms and fingers and the 
edges and beds of the nails is capable of 
harboring germs. However, most of these 
germs are harmless, and nature has provid- 
ed many barriers against those that are not. 
But frequent handwashing, particularly be- 
fore each meal and after riding on street 
cars etc. is a good habit to form, 


In breaking children of left-handedness 
parents and teachers run the risk of caus- 
ing them to become stammerers or stut- 
terers, says Dr. W. S. Inman, noted Brit- 
ish surgeon. If neither of these defects 
develops the patients may acquire a habit 
of eye squinting. The best way to cure 
cases of stuttering or eye squinting where 
it is known that left-handedness has been 
broken up in childhood, he advises, is to 
retrain the sufferer in the use of the left 
hand. There is a logical but hidden rela- 
tion between the two manifestations, left- 
handedness and stuttering, he says. Speech, 
he claims, depends upon the integrity of 
the right side of the brain in left-handed 
people. In right-handed people it depends 
upon the left side of the brain. To change 
from left-handedness to right-handedness, 
he points out, involves in some unknown 
manner the gray matter of the brain which 
controls speech. 


A LULLABY 
Rock-a-bye baby, upon the bough, 
You get your milk from a certified cow! 
Before your eugenic young parents were 


w 

They had decided how you should be fed. 
Hush-a-bye baby, on the tree top, 

If grandmother trots you, you tell her to 





stop, 
Shun = trot horse that your grandmother 
rides— 
It will work harm to your little insides. 
Mamma’s scientific—she knows all the laws; 
She kisses her darling through carbolized 
gauze, 
Rockabye baby; don’t wriggle and squirm; 
Nothing is near you that looks like a germ. 
—New York Sun. 


MARCELWAVER 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
WONDER OF THE AGE 
Amazing invention of French ex- 
pert gives perfect marcel wave in 

15 minutes—costs 2c. 
NEW Women everywhere 
wild over astonishing results. 
Agents—men and women—clean- 
ing up biggest profits ia years—no 
competition—patented in all coun- 


QUICK M cneh poets 


cash profit 

on every sale—every woman and girl buys 

on sight, Exclusive territories now being 

allotted—no time to lose. Send name, 

MEN address 

TO OR WOMEN and ter- 

titory wanted. Get FREE SUPER- 

SELLING OUTFIT Offer. Send NOW, 
MARCELWAVER COMPANY 

DEPT.G-92 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Amazing Anti-Glare Device 
For Automobiles Vy 


Prevents loss of life and makes big 











money for salesmen. Motorists buy 

on 30-second demonstration. Treat- READ 

ed by secret process. Shields the (ia? 4 1081 

eyes from dazzling head-lights. Rhanney sol May 
used by as a rear-view ¢ ess than = week. 

mirror. Unique ifying. Big Ballance made $40 

now. Write for details of pS ee hock 
eo 2 oe ae dis- | Sold six first fifteen 
count prices to obliga’ Address ye it's a a 
or 
The Lee See Co., Dpt. 326, Kewaunee,Wisconsin | 








END SICKNESS 
THIS NEW WAY 


No medicine, drugs or dieting. Just a light, 
small, comfortable, inexpensive Radio-Active 
Pad, worn on the back by day and over the 
stomach at night. Sold on a test proposition. 
You are thoroughly satisfied it is helping you 
before the appliance is yours. Over 100,000 
sold on this plan. Thousands have written us 
that it healed them of Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
High Blood Pressure, Constipation, Nervous 
Prostration, Heart, Lungs, Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder trouble, etc. No matter what you have 
tried, or what your trouble may be, try Deg- 
nen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad at our risk. For 
full information write today. Radium Appli- 
ance Co., 909 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


68 Miles on 1 Gal. of Gas 


Thermostatic Carburetor Control big success. 
Ford goes 68 miles on 1 gal. gas. Starts coldest 
motor instantly. 


ONE FREE TO INTRODUCE 


Sales guaranteed. $15.00 a day guaranteed to 
distributors. Write BLANCKE AUTO DEVICES 
Co., 154 E. Erie St., Dept. 983-H, Chicago, fit. 


Goitre Cured 


Knowing from experience the suffering caused by goitre, 
Miss Evelyn Reed, Apt. 41, 755, 565th St., Milwaukee, Wis,, 

so'thankful for having cured herself she is anxious to tell 
other sufferers about the simple home treatment that cured 
her. Miss Reed has nothing to sell. Send your name and 
address and you will receive this valuable information en- 
tirely free. Write her today. 











Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Earn $25 Weekly cagasines: Hapertsace Unnecessary: 








Details FREE. Svadicate.’ 4: 4. St. Louis, Mo. 
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tempt to publish all. However, we did 
print some examples which, with the fol- 
lowing additions, should be sufficient to il- 
lustrate the variety of thought on the sub- 
ject. Accordingly we request that no more 
letters on the subject be sent in. 


“There can be only one definition,” says 
HE. W. Reints of Salem, Ore., “and we need 
not look through dictionaries and other 
commentaries. The word itself suggests 
that it can only be applied to human be- 
ings who accept Christ’s doctrine and 
maintain it during the period of their life 
and are fully satisfied with Christ as their 
leader.” 

“A Christian,” says G. A. Buhrow of 
Washington, “is a person who accepts the 
summary of the law and the prophets as 
approved by Jesus Christ—“Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
arid with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” He trains every fac- 
ulty he has to comply with the injunction 
of Jesus Christ—“Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness”—with all 
his heart at all times. He does this will- 
ingly, gladly and joyfully, looking not for 
the reward in the future but being content 
in the joy of service here and now. 

According to the Rev. C. E. Cornell of 
Pasadena, Cal.: “It requires flesh and bones 
to make a body, the body and soul to make 
a man, but it takes a man and Christ to 
make a Christian. St. John says: “He 
came unto his own, and his own received 
him not. But as many as received him, 
te them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his 
name: Which were born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.” “Born of God” * * * a 
supernatural experience. Afterward * * * 
follow Christ, imitate him by a Godly walk 
and conversation. There is no Bible Chris- 
tianity apart from Christ.” 

To quote G. T. Browning of Smithfield, 
Ky.: “A Christian is one who realizes the 
fact that the whole human race is one great 
brotherhood, all from the same source, all 
under the same law and all born to die, and 
believes that all good people are marching 
on to a grand surprise.” . 

A. H. Thurston of Burr Oak, Mich., de- 
clares there are no Christians, “at least 
none have come forward to claim the farm 
which I have had a standing offer to 
deed to the one who can prove he or she 
is a Christian.” 

“Character,” says Benjamin Nichols of 
Fence, Wis., “is the product of hourly ac- 
tions and words and thoughts, daily acts 
of kindness, sacrifice for the good of oth- 
ers struggles against temptations, submis- 
siveness under trial. Oh, it is these, like 
the blending colors in a picture or the har- 
monizing notes of music, which constitute 
aman. A man has character when he is 
conscientious, when he is not moved by 
every passing impulse or feeling, but by a 
fixed will to do always what is right and 
good; when he does not go where it is 
easiest to go but where. it is his duty to go, 
when he controls his passions, when he has 
the moral courage to stand for his religious 
convictions, and is strictly honest and 
truthful, obedient to the will of God.” 

Gomments Lee Jackson of Oakland, Miss.: 
“A Christian is one whose faith rests ex- 
elusively on Christ as the savior from 
sin’s guilt in this present life and from 


-the consequences of sin in the life to come. 


The Christian walks by faith, and not by 


-sight.. Christian faith rests upon the testi- 
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Definition of a “Christian” 


The Pathfinder received so many replies 
to the request voiced some time ago by one 
of its readers for a definition of “a real 
Christian character” that it could not at- 


mony that God has given in his revelation 
concerning Christ as his son, as man’s sav- 
ior, and not upon either a church or upon 
any church dogma. Hence the Christian 
character results from a spirit of loyalty to 
Christ as the God-ordained ruler of man’s 
heart and life. Christian character is phil- 
anthropic because patterned after the phil- 
anthropy of Christ; it is benevolent be- 
cause the man of faith sees the will of 
God expressed in the mercy and goodness 
of Christ. In looking to the merit of Christ 
and not to his own merit the Christian 
is actuated by a faith that works through 
love, and therefore the Christian life is not 
ordered according to a standard of legal 
enactments, nor modeled after the customs 
of men as a standard of living. And neither 
faith nor love demands the complete elim- 
ination of human frailties and human 
faults.” 

A Pennsylvania woman who requests 
that her name be withheld gives this defi- 
nition: “A Christian is one who has re- 
pented of sin, has complied with the terms 
of salvation (Acts 2:38), and has made a 
public confession of his faith in Christ, 
which is bagked up by a consistent Chris- 
tian life.” 

Mrs. L. Matthews of Alameda, Cal., writes: 
“No one can be a Christian who is not born 
again, born of the Spirit, born of God. A 
Christian is ‘a new creature in Christ Jesus.’ 
How does he become a new creature? By 
accepting Jesus Christ as the son of God, 
very God himself, the second person of 
the Trinity, who in order to save fallen 
humanity, left his home in glory and took 
human form—was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and died on the cross; and through this 
atonement, his shed blood, we are saved, 
for ‘the blood of Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin.” The moment we realize that we are sin- 
ners, helpless to do anything to justify our- 
selves before a just God, who has a right to 
punish us for our sins, the moment we accept 
the vicarious atonement of Christ, put our 
faith in him as our redeemer and our sav- 
ior, that moment we are saved—born again 
—and can claim God’s assurance that we 
are his sons. For—‘But as many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name.’ No amount of do- 
ing good, practicing the golden rule, or try- 
ing to. follow the teachings of Christ, will 
make one a Christian; but these things will 
follow in the life ofa person who has be- 
come a Christian by accepting Jesus Christ 
as his own personal savior, his Lord and 
his Master.” 

“A Christian,” reads an unsigned letter, 




















The railroad car in which the armistice end- 
ing the World war was signed was moved 
from the Court of the Invalides to a perma- 
nent resting place in the forest of the Com- 
piegne. It will bea sight for American Le- 
gion members who will go to France next fall. 
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“is a person who, feeling the burde) ,; 
his sins, goes to Jesus confessing hi: 
and seeking pardon.” 

“It seems to me,” comments W. P. )». 
body of Alton, N. H., “that if Jesus wey, 
here today the cry ‘Crucify him, Crucif 
him!’ would go up as loudly as betire 
Today if he stood in any public plac 
attempted to influence young men no; |, 
take up arms against their fellow me» | 
would be called a pacificist and locked \ 
True Christian character is a matter wo)! 
of our most careful consideration.” 

According to Mrs. M. E. Blair of Gaines. 
ville, Tex., a Christian, in brief, is “ayy 
person who studies the word of God 4, 
tries to live its teachings.” . 

William E. Ford of Turtle Creek, Ps. 
compares a Christian character to a wa 
He explains: “It is built stone by ston 
every time the _builder overcomes {}, 
temptation to do something that is a |iltle 
bit untruthful.” 

To quote G. Viehweg of Arapahoe, Ne): 
“A Christian is a person who has learned 
from the holy law of God that he cannot 
keep it perfectly, that he is a poor and 0s! 
sinner. From the Gospel he has learned 
that ‘God so loved the world that he 
his only begotten son, that whosoeve: 
lieveth in him should not perish but hay 
everlasting life.’ After a Christian })js 
learned to know his sin and his savior i 
conversion he endeavors to lead a life 
which is pleasing to his savior, according 
to his holy law, without reaching pertec- 
tion in this life. A Christian does not kee; 
the law with the intention of earning sal- 
vation thereby. Salvation has already been 
earned by Christ for all men. We just 
have to receive by faith what Christ earned 
for us. .A Christian leads a life of love to- 
ward God and the neighbor out of grati- 
tude for the great love which God has 
shown him. A Christian willingly takes 
upon himself the cross of Christ, i. e. th 
sufferings for Christ’s sake. He consideres 
them a great honor and privilege. His en- 
tire life is devoted to Christ his savior. 
A Christian considers himself here below a 
stranger and a pilgrim; he has here no 
continuing city but seeks one-to come. He 
is looking for that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and 
our savior Jesus Christ. The faith of a 
Christian is briefly summed up in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. 

«Duke Davis of Armstead, Mont., adds: 
“It is no harder neither is it any easier to 
live a Christian life today than it was in 
preceding generations. He who would fo!- 
low Christ today will meet with opp: 
tion and persecutions, but it is only those 
who endure to the end that will be saved. 
The road that leads to heaven is still nar- 
row and few are traveling it. The grea! 
trouble with multitudes today is they hav¢ 
ceased trying to be true Christians. They 
have substituted churchianity for Chris 
tianity. Ritualism and _ stereotyped 
mons have taken the place of prayer ani 
heart-felt devotion. Indeed many have 
lost sight of Jesus and the cross almost ¢1 
tirely and are wandering in the wild 
ness of doubt and uncertainty. 

“A Christian is one who lives up to and 
follows the teachings of Christ. Not the 
retically, but really and truly, day in and 
day out. Being a Christian should beco: 
a daily habit with each individual, fo: 
salvation of the soul is a personal matt: 
Many will say that it cannot be done, but 
I maintain that it can, even in this plea 
ure-seeking materialistic age. We will co! 
cede, however, that no man ean follow 
Christ in his own strength, and no one ! 
his natural or original state has much in 
clination to do so. Man’s natural bent |‘ 
downward and not upward, away from God 
instead of toward him. He cannot chan: 
himself any sooner than a leopard ¢a' 
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change his spots. One cannot become a 
Christian through his own efforts nor by 
merely living up to a religious creed. The 
great Teacher said, ‘Ye must be born 
again.” This may sound like ‘old stuff,’ 
put it is no less true than when spoken 
centuries ago, It is not a popular thing in 
our day for a man or woman to pray and 
get converted, but it is still the only proc- 
cess by which one may enter the kingdom 
of God. Any one who has not experienced 
conviction for sin, repented of his wrong- 
doings and received pardon has no grounds 
whatever for calling himself a Christian. 
The new birth or regeneration of the soul 
is a rare work, wrought by the Spirit of 
God and when it takes place in a man there 
is a radical change in his manner of living 
and it is manifest to his associates that 
something has taken place. 

“There is a vast difference between a 
church member or so-called Christian and 
one who is actually striving with all his 
heart, mind, ‘soul and body to worship 
God and to keep his commandments. In 
this country we have millions of the for- 
mer class, but one might search long and 
hard and not find many whose testimony 
and manner of living will measure up to 
the New Testament standard. Morality and 
self-righteousness do not make a Christian. 
The rich young ruler who came to Jesus 
seeking the way of life was a fine example 
of a moral man. He had kept the com- 
mandments from his ‘Youth and he was 
certainly to be commended for this. Any 
church today would be proud to have such 
a fine young man as a member. But Jesus 
looked beyond into the depths of his soul 
and saw a great lack there. He needed the 
divine touch to qualify him as a disciple. 
On seeing what it would cost him he turn- 
ed away sorrowfully and it is not likely 
that he ever sought Jesus again. Many 
have followed in his footsteps. 

“It should be plain to all that if a man’s 
goodness does not have the divine stamp 
of approval upon it he is still far from 
being a true Christian. Let a man be void 
of the consciousness of a work wrought 
within his soul by the Lord and no matter 
what he professes, his religion is in vain, 
and his testimony as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. Let no man be deceived. 
If one’s religion does not save him from 
all evil; yea, from the very appearance of 
evil; it will not pass muster at the judg- 
ment seat of Christ.” 








Gems From Exchanges 


Big Bargain 
Independent News (Greenville, Mich.)— 
(adv..)\—FOR SALE: Man’s used fur coat 
in No, 1 shape. One genuine Buffalo. Ex- 
tra large. xtra good. Fine lining. See 
Hewitt at Greenville Hardware. 
Sent in by Mrs. C. L. Hirleman, Greenville. 


Consult a Map 
Lancaster (Pa.) New Era—While Ameri- 
can flyers prepare to sail westward across 
the Atlantic, Capt. Charles Nungesser and 
Maj. Coli, French World war ace, hasten 


their plans for .an eastward trip. 
Sent in by Blanche M. Hartman, Lancaster. 


o Wonder He Got a Degree 
Walla “Walla (Wash.) Union—More -than 
1150 patients have been issued to Thomas 
A. Edison. 
Sent in by BR. H. Hartwig, Walla Walla. 


A Spring Cold 
Ocala (Fla.) Star—Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Bruderly spent Sunday with emfwyppemf. 
Sent in by W. H. Clark, Ocklawaha. 


Probably Seems That Long 
Omaha (Neb.) Bee—Mr. and Mrs. A. N. 
Oviatt, both years of age, celebrated 
their 60th wedding anniversary. 


Sent in by various readers, including the Rev. W. C. 
Brewer of Lexington and Cornelia Schwinck of West Point. 








Anyhow It’s a ( Grand Baby 
Chicago (TL) Herald and Examiner— 
Hindenburg 


Has Great-Grandson (head- 
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line)—Frau Von Brockhausen, wife of 
President Hindenburg’s grandson, today 
gave birth to a daughter. 

Sent in by Ida Sheldon, Manchester, Iowa 


Only His Thoughts Were There 


New Mexico State Record—He also visit- 
ed Washington, D. C., while absent. 
Sent in by Ed. Ream, Hot Springs. 


“Phere’s a Reason” 

Walla Walla (Wash.) Union—The above 
named man deserted his wife April 16, 
1925. He is very pleasant appearing and 
usually smiling 

Sent in te BR. H. Hartwig, Walla Walla. 


; The Wrong Date 
Peoria (Tll.) Star—Mother’s Day is Sat- 
urday, May 8th. 
Sent in by Mrs. H. A. Nordhoff, Pekin. 





Seein’ Things 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat—Testi- 
mony showed that the dead woman stepped 
from between two parked automobiles. 
Sent in by Clarence H. Walton, Lebanon, Lil. 


Caused Him to Spring 
New Underwood (S. Dak.) Times—Spring 
must be here, for C. H. East was stung on 


his back porch by a bee last Sunday. 
Sent in by Mrs. D. D. Stolt, Viewfield. 


Boomerang 
Scranton (Pa:) Times—(auto show pub- 
licity)—Mrs. Prospect makes the~-decision. 
Mr. Prospect makes the payments. It’s a 
short haul from motordom to martyrdom. 


In Other Words, Passed Out 
Bangor (Me.) Commercial—The wedding 
party died at the Windsor hotel, where Dr. 
Mower was a guest. 
Sent in by Edward A. Herrick, University of Maine. 


“Good Morning, Judge!” 
Pike County Democrat (Pittsfield, T11.)— 
In another car the officers found a judge 


containing hootch. 
Sent in by Lee J. ‘Hemenway, Springfield. 


Quit Your Kidding 
Maple Shade (N. J.) Progress—At a late 
hour all retired to the dining room where 
all were served with oyster cocktails, chil- 
dren salad etc. 
Sent in by William J. Bush, Maple Shade. 


Natural Supposition 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) American—He was 
regarded as a wealthy man, and being a 
bachelor was supposed to have carried large 
sums of money at times. 





A NEWSPAPERMAN’S QUALIFICATIONS 


A young man asked us our opinion about 
entering the newspaper field. We answered 
this wise: 

If he.can listen with a smile to tiresome 
things he’s heard ofttimes before; if he 
can refuse to do what three or four people 
ask him to do without making them mad; 
if he can write in_a way to make people 
laugh when he feels like cussin’, or in a 
way to make them weep when he feels like 
cracking his heels together and laughing 
out loud; if he can remain silent when he 
feels like he’ll burst wide open if he does 
not talk; if he can argue without getting 
mad or making the other fellow mad; if he 
can refuse a woman’s request for free pub- 
licity without making all the members of 
her set mad at the paper; if he can react 
to the loss of a good news story and catch 
a better one on the rebound; if he can ex- 
plain a eg gee error without using 
up more than minutes’ time; if he can 
concentrate and write intelligent copy 
while three different conversations are go- 
ng on around him, several typewriters click- 
ing away and the telephone ringing and the 
subdued hum of the presses in the next 
room drumming on his ears; if he can ex- 
plain why Mrs. Jones’ 2 eee on “The Syl- 
van Depth of October Woods” did not ap- 
pear in the paper without her husband 
stopping his advertising; if he can take 
a four-line story and spread it to a half 
column, or take a two-column story and 
condense it to two paragraphs; if he can 
read proofs without overlooking an error 
and write headlines without murdering 
the king’s English; if he has a nose for 
news, an itch for writing and an inclination 
to work 15 hours a day, then we’d advise 
— to get into the game.—Mineral Wells 

ndex. 
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V de my 
first 
week 


“Made $93 my first week. Since then 
i have been earning over $100 every 
week selling Stag cvest= 

S. L. PATTERSON, lowa. 


MEN OR WOMEN 


W. Varner, fa. S.D.Matthews,Minn. 
$509? made $509 the first $17 gave this a trial asa 
month he sold this gmoney. sideline. He made $17 in his 
making specialty. first 2 hours and decided tode- 
seller ever,”’ he says. vote his full time to the work. 


Mrs. Hel Rhodesb: G.M. Stewart, W.Va. 
$32 on ikla., made $32 the $33 tried selling this 
first day she tried selline an repeater in spare time 


mont successful "saleamen" cided to devote full time to it. 
S075 bn Peteomet BE E. Bes. 
on his first call at a bank 

IN\ VER N TION 


-Prestis fastest 


Trouser Presser 


ever had. 

Keeps pants always pressed. Puts 
in knife ec edge crease, removes 
knees and smoothes out entire sur- 
face. Eas “y —— only a few 
seconds. heat. Saves 
nap of cloth, enwthens life of trou- 

3 Suraihy eee of hardwood— 
lasts years. Finished in biack leath- 
erette. All metal parts heavily nick- 
eled. Looks rich. Fits — 4 size trou- 


sers. Folds to 15-inch oa. = 
small handbag. Over 550,008 in 


Profits ia Advance 


profits in advance. Simply write 

orders. We ship and collect . 

Prest sells quickly — a 

made in 8 minutes. 40% profit. New- 
est thing out. Big repeater. 


Send No Money 
“territory” wanted = full infor- 
‘ten ior ane! No an be lose! 


THE GETGEY-JUNG CO. 
G-92G-J Building, Cincinnati, Ohie 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, ene a Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, 
Can be cured. oom me to- 
day and I will send you a free 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
guaranteed treatment that 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
Send no money—just write me—a postal willdo. Address 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 































MIDGET NAME CARDS 


e Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

THE LATEST N NOVE LTY 50c Per Book 
Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, 
1 3-8x3-4, in genuine leather case. Choice of 
black, tan, green or red. A perfect name 
card. Name in Old English type. Price 
complete 50c. Send stamps, coin or 
money order. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Agents Wanted. 






Y MIDGET CARD SHOP, inc. 
54 S. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa. 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


ATENT Write for our Guide Book, 


“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 
os sketch and description of your invention for 

Inspection and Instructions FREE. economy 

terms. Victor J. Evans & Co..850 Ninth. Washington, D 


Or Ss Snuff i Habit 
TOBACCO ci 


No Pay 
500.000 Men and Women, Superba Co.. N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS AND DIRECTIONS : 
One Year, 52 issues, ae RY ee $1.50; 3 years $2. 


To Canada, Mexico, Alas es and ali other 
addresses the United $2 a year. 
of Address. Subscribers must give old as wellas new 
address; we cannot find your name without the old address. Ifyou 
do not get your paper regularly or promptly notify us. 

Renewals. When renewing always state that your subscription 

S a renewal, and if your address has changed, give former address, 
We receipt new subscriptions by starting the paper, and renewals 
by changing the address label. 

ms. Your subscription expires with lastissue of month 
given on your address label. Subscription blank inclosed in your 
paperindicates subscription has expired. We earnestly urge you 
to keep your subscription renewed well in advance. 

Discontin We find that most of our subscribers prefer 
not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken in 
case they failto remit before expiration. Hence, by authority of the 
U.S. Postoffice Department, we can extend reasonable credit when 
necessary. All subscribers are expeeted to notify us to stop the 
paper ifit is no longer desired. 

Management: David S. Barry, President; Percy M. Bailey 
Secretary-Manager; George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor. Assist 
ant Editors: Edward Cullom, George O. Gillingham, W. Bowyer 
Pain, John M. Robey, George W. Stimpson and E. Earl Wagner. 
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Our idea of news would be absence of 
a revolution in Central America. 


The biggest problem in politics now 
for the candidate is how to look like a 
dry to the drys and a wet to the wets. 

q 

You can just bet that members of the 
New York stock exchange are impolife. 
What man would get up and give a lady 
his $210,000 seat? 

q 


Mr. Insull, the Chicago capitalist who 
contributed to candidates on both sides, 
announced that he was out of politics 
for good. By inference he was in poli- 
tics for evil. 


gq 
NEW NATIONAL SPORT 

Apparently nothing so absorbs the 
interest of the American public, at least 
the urban portion of it, as a murder trial. 
Only a comparative few can fight their 
way into the court room to get all the 
lurid details reeking and smoking from 
the bubbling kettle, but by great pains 
and expense the countless thousands of 
waiting and gaping consumers all over 
the country are fed promptly and ful- 
somely on the unsavory morsels. 

Murder trials are rapidly becoming 
our national sport. 

During the last big murder case in 
New York, well seasened with such 
spices as drunkenness, unfaithfulness, 
adultery and treachery, there were 41 
telegraph wires carrying the news from 
the court house. One company sent out 
1,318,400 words during the trial. It sent 
to one paper a single dispatch of 53,000 
words, including questions and answers 
—the whole thing for the day. Special 
wires went out as far as 1000 miles. 
Quite a lot of the stuff went over the 
cables to European countries. 

Well known authors, sportsmen ‘and 
at least one preacher of some renown 
went to write up the stuff for various 
papers—just as they do at a great prize 
fight or a world series. Some of the 
murder trials have beat some of the na- 
tional political conventions in the 
amount of press matter sent out. In- 
genious newspapers liberally sprinkle 
their long accounts with pictures and 
diagrams. Everything is done to pander 
to this morbid and enormously increas- 
ed taste in our citizenry. 

From the evidence of some newspa- 
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pers one would say that Americans are 
as fond of this murder stuff as cats are 
of catnip. 

It is a thoroughly disgusting business, 
and the responsibility lies at the doors 
of the newspapers. The publishers 
claim to give the public “what they 
like,” but at the same time they are 
leading the gullible public. If the last 
murder had happened in Nevada or Sas- 
katchewan a few inches of space would 
have told the whole story. Yet the in- 
trinsic news value, if any, would have 
been the same. A trial in New Jersey, 
very similar to the magnified New York 
case, happened at the same time, and 
with “Jersey justice” it was finished in 
less than eight and a half hours and the 
sentence pronounced at once. If the 
army of newspaper reporters had been 
there to write'up pages and pages about 
it there is no doubt that the same silly 
readers would have gobbled it up. 

This sort of thing has certainly been 
carried to a nauseous extreme, ° 


The number of survivors of the charge 
of the Light Brigade apparently exceeds 
even the total of Lincoln’s bodyguards, 

q , 
GENIUS AND PRIZES 

This courtry needs a real national 
anthem, according to the musicians. So 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
offered a very attractive prize for suit- 
able music. They already had satisfac- 
tory words, 

About 1000 compositions were re- 
ceived, coming from every state in the 
union, from all our territories and from 
many foreign countries. Yet the com- 
mittee of distinguished musicians who 
acted as judges reported that none 
reached the high standard called for, 
that none “were fully adequate to the 
inspiring text.” 

The poem selected was Katherine Lee 
Bates’s “America the Beautiful.” The 
music was to be written for the words, 
which are so singable that they have 
been fitted to many old tunes and widely 
sung. The prize was not to be awarded 
to the best composition written; it was 
not to be awarded at all unless the music 
came up to the required standard. In 















Go AHEAD and eee 
FI care! 





ie kone SS ss 
—Cartoon in Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Who cares? Warm weather is here, there is 

plenty of soft coal on hand, non-union mines 

ate producing more, and, besides, the ordi- 

nary householder doesn’t use much bitumi- 
nous coal anyway. 
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fact, the judges did not fail to ¢6))))))j. 
ment some of the efforts as “show ing 
fine musicianship.” Still the contey 
was a failure. 

Offering prizes for works of ins)iry. 
tion or genius shows a laudable atti{\)«j, 
on the part of those making the oj\¢,. 
but there is great reason to doulht {}, 
efficiency of the system. What is |}, 
showing? Which of the immortal po: 
stories, statues, songs, paintings or (|is- 
coveries of the world resulted | 
prize competitions? That is, ou! 
of the Olympic prizes of ancient Gro 
—which probably had little to do 
the merit of the Greek classics, w)hiich 
would have been written in any ev) 
Rousseau, too, got his literary star! |) 
winning a prize, but he could not })., 
been kept from starting some wa 
other. 

Of course, encouragement of arts js 
a very essential thing. Very litik 
would be done without it. But there js 
abundance of encouragement in 
country for any person with talent. |; 
knows he will be rewarded if he can 
produce. Even if he only makes a \iect- 
ter mouse trap the world will beat « 
path to his door, you know, 

But we have ndt noticed any striking 
results from the offering of special 
prizes for productions of talent or 
genius. There are hundreds offered and 
awarded every year, but in many cases 
the work is done without a thought of 
the prize. We cannot think of any !ias- 
terpiece that the prize itself inspired. 

This is not meant to be an argument 
against offering prizes for works of art. 
Prizes may help a great deal; they are at 
least a form of the encouragement that 
aman Of talent needs. But we do dou!) 
the efficiency of the system. 

If we had a musician capable of coi- 
posing a national anthem that would stir 
the heart of every citizen he would «lo 
his work without waiting for a prize. 
And he would be amply rewarded, wit! 
both fame and fortune. Writers of riz- 
time have become millionaires. 

Austria commissioned Haydn to write 
her national hymn, and he did a gov 
job of it. But Haydns have always been 
scarce. Rouget de Lisle wrote the “Ma: 
séillaise” in a fit of enthusiasm, so i! 
may be that we shall have to wait for 
out national anthem until the time, the 
place and the man come together. bul 
of course we can keep trying in tl 
meantime. 

The “Star-Spangled Banner,” mus!- 
cians tell us, is simply not singable. 
They also point out that it is only a nic 
piece of description of alocal event dur- 
ing a war. They insist that it is not ti 
merit of the song but the interesting 
circumstances of its writing that hay: 
caused us to cling to it. 

We shall still hope for a rousing na- 
tional anthem, prize or no prize. 


q 


When we saw from the governme! 
statistics that there was a decrease |" 
the sale of cheap automobiles last yea" 
we were ready to praise that evidence 
of economy and cautious curtailing of 
expenditures for pleasure. But read- 
ing on we saw that the sales of hig!- 
priced cars had increased 40 per cen. 
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That’s different. We'll wait for some 
other occasion to put our seal of appro- 
bation on the advance of the economy 


idea. 


President Faunce of Brown univer- 
sity declared that half of our college 
students should not be attending col- 
lege. We got the same idea from read- 
ing of some of the students’ recent 
escapades. 


“Spinach in Tomato Soup” is the name 
of a recipe. Too bad, of course, but 
don’t throw it away; strain out the spin- 
ach and the soup will be as good as ever. 


q 
U. S. AND CHINA 

Things over in China have reached 
that embarrassing point where heavy 
and constant pressure is being brought 
to bear to have the United States give 
up its patient and pacific attitude and 
join the other powers in flat demands 
backed by a display of force. 

That is the British position, and they 
argue that force is the only language the 
Chinese understand. They say that fail- 
ure to act is interpreted as weakness 
and cowardice by the Chinese, and will 
result in more insults and outrages on 
their part. They argue so well that 
most of the Americans in China seem 
not only persuaded but are repeating 
the arguments to the Washington. gov- 
ernment. 

But Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg 
seem to be of a different mind—or, 
rather, of the same mind still. They have 
refused to change from their position 
that the American forces in China are 
for the protection of Americans—and 
that’s all. 

According to reports Minister Mac- 
Murray, an old and close friend of the 
British minister, Sir Miles Lampson, has 
been urging on the Washington govern- 
ment the British viewpoint. But Sec- 
retary Kellogg has been a diplomat him- 
self, and in England at that. He knows 
the way the British have always had of 
swaying American officials abroad, and 
while he does not object to that dip- 
lomatic game he understands it and is 
able to form and maintain, his own 
judgments. 

The policy of the foreign powers, led 
by Great Britain, is that vigorous inter- 
vention would nfake the Chinese restore 
the foreign property already seized and 
cause them to respect both lives and 
property of foreigners in the future. 

It is true that foreigners have been 
killed and that foreign property has 
been taken, and some destroyed. But 
what else could have been expected in 
the path of the cyclone of civil war? 
Especially in a civil war of such con- 
fusion and lack of responsibility? The 
usual course is to demand apologies and 
reparations from. the responsible au- 
thorities and in éase the violence was 
done without authority to demand of 
the proper authority, whenever it is 
established, suitable punishment of the 
perpetrators. That is the way things 
would be done in the United States, or 
in England or in Turkey. But it seems 
much simpler to those powers in China, 
with so many warships_and troops at 
their dispésal now, to step in and take 





“Toppling the Idol,” by Nelson Harding, 
which won the $500 Pulitzer prize as the 


best cartoon of 1926. It appeared in the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 








what they want and give orders for 
what they would have done. They 
would not bother about waiting for the 
successful contestant to set up a re- 
spected government, or inquiring into 
the matter of responsibility. Because, 
don’t you see, it is only the Chinese they 
are dealing with? 

It must be remembered that Great 
Britain and the other powers have ex- 
tensive holdings — “concessions.” — in” 
China which they want to save. The 
United States is not in the same boat. 
Americans have not “grabbed off” any- 
thing over there. We have acted in 
China very much as we have done in 
other countries, at least as far as we 
could. That is what the government is 
trying to do now, and it is the only fair 
way to do. It is from this fair course 
that the British are trying to beguile us. 

Of course it is desirable for the for- 
eign powers in China to act in concert 
and present a united front—but only in 
case they take justifiable and unselfish 
stands. It would be rather silly and 
somewhat degrading for our power to 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU'LL KNOW 
President and Congress 


President, Calvin Coolidge, Mass., salary $75,000, with al- 
lowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 extra and 
$117,000 more for clerk hire and White House expenses— 
$217,000 in all (subject to change). Secretary to presi- 
dent, Everett Sanders of Ind., salary $10,000. 

Vice-President, Charles G. Dawes, Ill; salary $15,000. 
President pro tem of Senate. George H. Moses. 


Speaker of ‘the house, Nicholas Longworth, Ohio; salary 
$15,000. The 96 senators and 435 representatives of 70th 
congress receive $10,000 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 
distance between their homes and Washington; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each senator is 
allowed $6800 a year for clerk hire; each representative. 
$3200. Ratio of representation, one member to each 
211,877 population based on 1910 census. 

Party Division in 70th Congress: House 38 Rep., 194 Dem. 
2 Farm-Lab., Soe. here are four women in the 
house—3 Rep. and 1 Dem. Senate bas 48 Rep., 47 
Dem., 1 Farm.-Lab. 

The Cabinet 


Arran in order of presidential succession: Secy. State, 
ponent Kellogg, Minn.; Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Pa.; War, Dwight F. Davis, Mo.; Atty.-Gen., John G. 
Sargent, Vt., Postmaster-Gen., Harry 8. New, Ind. ; Secy. 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, Cal. ; Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, 
Colo.: Agriculture, William M. Jardine, Kans.; Com- 
merce, Herbert C. Hoover, Cal.; Labor. James J. Davis, 
Pa. Salary of each $15,000. 

The Supreme Court 
Chief Justice, William H. Taft, Conn., (Rep.), salary 
000. Associ , salary, 14,500 each; Harlan 
F. Stone, N. Y., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, Mass., 
; Pierce’ Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis VanDe- 
venter, Wyo., (Rep.); James M ids, Tenn., (Dem) ; 

Louis D. B ther 


M SH 8u 
(Rep.); Edward T. Sanford, Tenn., (Rep.). 
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be_used as a cat’s paw to secure or re- 
cover the loot of more unscrupulous 
powers. 

When the various nations were con- 
ferring the last two or three years over 
the Chinese status, proposing to abolish- 
extraterritoriality and concede the 
rights of a civilized nation to China each 
nation then pretended to be China’s 
special friend. Let them do that now. 


Even if women do e entually control 
this government, as former Gov. Nellie 


Ross of Wyoming predicts, there is no 


danger of it becoming a “petticoat gov- 
ernment.” 


Senator Blease of S. C. suggested that 
Senator Borah, a Republican, be nomi- 
nated as the Democratic candidate for 
president. If the Democrats would do 
that, and if the Republicans would nom- 
inate him too-we should have a nice, 
quiet, inexpensive campaign in 1928. 


THE SACRED COD 

Massachusetts has turned the laugh, 
like a good sport, by the announcement 
that all Massachusetts auto tags next 
year will bear the image of a fish—the 
codfish. 

Many have been the jokes about Mas- 
sachusetts’s cod, and also beans. There 
is that old sticking phrase, “codfish 
aristocracy,” which is not at all meant 
to be complimentary. And there is a 
well known little rime involving the cod 
and the Lowells and the Cabots. The 
Massachusetts cod has figured in much 
humorous song and story, all fishy. 

But, as the maker of a famous small 
car used to say, every knock is a boost. 
The cod has kept Massachusetts in the 
swim so long, economically and other- 
wise, that the state is going to stick to 
her fish, even taking it along when 
motoring to other states. The image and 
fame of the cod will spread over the 
land while (maximae gratiae!) the scent 
will remain at home. 

The figure of the codfish carved in 
wood by a sea captain more than 150 
years_ago still hanging on the wall of 
the statehouse at Boston attests the 
gratitude of a people who know their 
fish. “In youth it sheltered me and Pll 
protec} it now.” Massachusetts was 
largely raised on the cod. That fish fed 
the early little colony and furnished the 
chief item of its ‘export commerce.. It 
deserves recognition. 

But what about the bean? 
not some favoritism here? 

How far will this precedent go? 
That is an interesting question. Massa- 
chusetts will not be allowed to remain 
the only state thus picturing its main 
industry or its characteristic to the 
world. It is hard to tell what some of 
the states would show, but we can fore- 
see Iowa exhibiting an ear of corn, and 
Maryland a crab or terrapin. Others, 
too, would be easy. For instance, a 
“yallerhammer” for Alabama; a pelican 
for Louisiana; a gopher for Minnesota 
and a mosquito for New Jersey. But 
would a bottle be suitable for New 
York? And. then, which would have 
the better title to th¢ lemon, Florida or 
California? 


Is there 
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THE PATHFINDER 


? ? ? Question Box??? 


Pronunciation of Roosevelt 


Ques. How is the name Roosevelt pro- 
nounced?—Ans. It is correctly pronounced 
“ro-ze-velt” when referred to the former 
president and his family. The “o” is long 
as in “so.” Usually the second syllable is 
largely suppressed. Many people mispro- 
nounce the name by sounding the first syl- 
lable “roo,” riming with “too.” 


Feel “Bad” or “Badly” 


Ques. Which is correct, “I feel bad” or 
“TI feel badly”?—Ans. The adjective “bad” 
should be used here, not the adverb “badly.” 
There is often a doubt in the mind of a 
speaker or writer whether an adjective or 
adverb should be used after such verbs as 
“seem,” “look,” “smell” and “feel.” If the 
manner of the action-is meant the adverb 
should be employed. In the case above the 
speaker does not intend to express the man- 
net of feeling. He does not wish to say 
that the patient does his feeling in a bad 
manner. What he does intend to say is 
that the patient is in a bad condition. 
Therefore the adjective should be used, be- 
cause it expresses a quality or state of the 
subject. It is no more correct to say that 
a person feels badly than to say he feels 
gladly, or sadly, delightedly or pleasedly. 





Lincoln’s Defeats 


Ques. How many times was Lincoln de- 
feated for public office?—Ans. Lincoln was 
defeated for office three times. In 1832 he 
was defeated for the legislature of Illinois. 
He was successful in running for state rep- 
resentative in 1834, 1836, 1838 and 1840. He 
then voluntarily retired. In 1846 he was 
elected to Congress. He served only one 
term and did not seek renomination. He was 
the Whig candidate for U. S. senator in 
1855, but was defeated in the legislature, 
which at that time elected the senators. He 
was defeated for the same office in 1858. 
When Lincoln retired from his term in 
Congress he applied for the position of 
commissioner of the general land office, but 
President Taylor gave the job to another 
and offered him the governorship of Oregon 
territory, which he decliried. 


Father of the Constitution 


Ques. Who is called the Father of the 
Constitution?—Ans. James Madison, fourth 
president of the United States. He was au- 
thor of the Virginia plan presented to the 
Philadelphia convention. Madison also did 
much to pave the way for a federal govern- 
ment and aided materially in having the 
Constitution adopted by the states. He col- 
laborated with Jay and Hamilton ain writ- 
ing the Federalist Papers. 


Why Germans Called Huns 


Ques. Why were the Germans called 
Huns during the World war?—Ans. The 
Huns were a barbarous Asiatic people who 
invaded Europe about 370 A. D. Under 
Attila they conquered a large portion of 
central and eastern Europe about the middle 
of the fifth century and even made the 
Romans pay tribute. They became notori- 
ous in history for their wanton destruction 
of property and other acts of vandalism. 
The application of Hun to the modern Ger- 
mans originated in a speech made by Kaiser 
Wilhelm I to the German Expeditionary 
Forces just before they left for China to 
aid in suppressing the Boxer uprising. The 
German emperor said in part: “No mercy 
must be shown. No prisoners must be tak- 
en. As the Huns under King Attila made 
a name for themselves which is still mighty 
in tradition and legend today, may the 
name of German be so fixed in China by 
your deeds, that nogChinese shall ever again 
dare to look a German askance. . , , 


Open the way for Kultur once for all!” 
Rudyard Kipling, so far as known, was the 
first English writer to apply the name Hun 
to the Germans. In 1902 Germany was in- 
terested in embroiling the United States 
and Great Britain. Germany proposed that 
Great Britain co-operate with her in a naval 
demonstration against Venezuela to force 
the collection of certain debts. This 
prompted Kipling to write his poem en- 
titled “The Rowers,” which was published 
in the London Times. The last stanza reads: 
“In sight of peace—from the Narrow Seas 
O’er half the world to run— 
With a cheated crew, to league anew 
With the Goth and the shameless Hun!” 
It was natural, therefore, for the newspa- 
pers to take up the name upon the outbreak 
of the World war, when reports of German 
cruelty and vandalism were in vogue. The 
German people always deeply resented be- 
ing called Huns and the term is now seldom 
used, 


Our Millionaire Cabinet 


Ques. How many members of the present 
cabinet are rated as millionaires?—Ans. 
There are at least five millionaires in the 
present cabinet. They are Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, Secretary of State Kellogg, Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis, and Secretary of the 
Interior Work. Their wealth rating prob- 
ably corresponds to the order in which their 


names are given. 


Centennial State 

Ques. Why is Colorado called the Cen- 
tennial State?—-Ans. Because it was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a state in 1876, the 
centennial of the adoption of the declara- 
tion of independence. Colorade was pro- 
claimed a state on Aug. 1, 1876, by Presi- 
dent Grant. The name Colorado is merely 
the Spanish word for red, 


White Russia 


Ques. Please explain the term “White 
Russia.”—Ans. Russia proper is divided 
into three divisions—Great Russia, Little 
Russia and White Russia. Great Russia 
consists of the central and northeastern 
provinces; Little Russia, of the southern 
provinces, including the sections inhabited 
by the Ruthenians and Cossacks; White 
Russia is a comparatively small group of 
provinces in western Russia adjoining the 
Poles and iLthuanians. Great Russian is the 
standard literary language of Russia. 


Puff-Adder Not Poisonous 


Ques. Are spotted adders (otherwise 
known as hog-nosed snakes or Blowing ad- 
ders) poisonous?—Ans. No, this species of 
snake is harmless and has no poison. There 
is no truth in the common belief that this 
snake blows a poisonous powder or breath 
from its mouth. The myth probably arose 
from the snake’s ferocious appearance. It 
has many common nafnes, such as. blow- 
snake, puff-adder, flat-headed adder, spread- 
ing adder, blowing viper, sand viper, hog- 
nosed snake and blowing adder. 


Thoroughbred and Purebred 


Ques. What is the difference in meaning 
between “thoroughbred” and “purebred” ?— 
Ans. In popular usage these words are 
pract@ally synonymous. The dictionaries, 
as a rule, make no distinction between them. 
In fact the word “purebred” is not recog- 
nized in many dictionaries. Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary, which does not con- 
tain the word “purebred,” defines the ad- 
jective “thoroughbred” as follows: “Bred 
from the best blood through a long line; 
pureblood—said of animals.” The same au- 
thority defines the noun “thoroughbred” 
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as a “thoroughbred animal, especially , 
horse.” According to this dictionary 
would be correct to speak of a thorou:)- 
bred dog or a thoroughbred cow. This yp. 
doubtedly is the general and accepted | 
age. But scientists and breeders us\.)\, 
try to make a distinction between the |, 
terms. According to technical usage, “{})r- 
oughbred” is restricted to the breed of 
running horses eligible to registration jy 
the standard stud books. On the oth); 
hand, “purebred” is applied to pure-blooded 
animals in general, 


Roosevelt Twice Married 


Ques. Was President Roosevelt married 
more than once?—Ans. Theodore Roos: 
was married twice. He was married the |irs; 
time in 1880 to Alice Hathaway Lee, da 
ter of George Cabot Lee. Mrs. Roos: 
died Feb. 14, 1884, leaving one child, 
who married Nicholas Longworth in 
Mr. Longworth is now speaker of the hous, 
of representatives. Roosevelt was married 
the second time on Dec. 2, 1886, in Lond: 
to Edith Kermit Carow, daughter of Ch 
Carow, of New York. By this union 
children were born—Theodore, K< 
Archibald, Quentin and Ethel. Al! 
living except Quentin, who lost his lil 
France during the war. 


Connecticut River 


Ques. Will you please tell me why 
Connecticut river is called so when it ru: 
through so many states before it gets 
Connecticut?—Ans. The name was ¢ 
to the river before the region was co! 
ized. Connecticut was formed from ‘th 
first settlements near the mouth of theri\: 
The samé occurred in many other cas: 
the Tennessee and the Missouri rivers, for 
instance. The colonies and states nea: 
the mouth of the streams took the name of 
the rivers. When the first settlements were 
made in what is now the state of Connec! 
cut the region along the upper Connecticu! 
river was an unexplored wilderness. 


Will Jackscrew Run Down? 


ge Will a jackscrew ever run down 
under a heavy load?—Ans. It depends 
on the pitch of the screw. The average 
jackscrew designed for raising heavy 
weights such as buildings will not run 
down, no matter how heavy the load, he 
cause there are a great many threads to 
the inch on the screw and the friction 
“binds” it. On the other hand, some jack 
screws will run down under a load, espe 
cially “fast” jackscrews, which have on); 
a few threads to the inch. 





NATIONAL DEBT EXTINGUISHED 


Only once has the United States govern- 
ment been entirely out of debt since the 
beginning of our national existence. | /h 
national debt was first created in 1775 
when the Continental congress issued }i!! 
of credit to finance the Revolutionary wa! 
One of the chief ambitions of the early 
presidents and secretaries of the treasur) 
was to pay off the national debt. But this 
dream of extinguishing the national dec) 
was not realized until the second adminis 
tration of Andrew Jackson. Reports of the 
treasury department show no public deb! 
receipts during the year 1834 and 1835. ‘T/iis 
has been the only period that our govern 
ment has been free from debt. In his 1! 
nual report on the finances made to con 
gress on Dec, 2, 1834, Lévi Woodbury, s¢e¢ 
retary of the treasury, stated with respec! 
to the public debt: “Thus, before the close 
of the year (1834), the whole will either !¢ 
paid, or money provided to pay it; and the 
United States wall present that happy, «0 
probably, in modern times, unpreceden'(! 
spectacle of the people substantially free 
from the smallest portion of the public 
debt.” In this annual report made on De 
8, 1835, Secretary Woodbury said that “!< 
fore the close of the year 1834, ample funds 
were deposited with the United States bank, 
as commissioner of loans, to discharge :!! 
public funded debt which was then oul- 
standing.” 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


He must needs go that the Devil drives 
Als Well That Ends Well, Act 1, Scene }. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Little Stories From Real Life 


Can’t Do Without Electricity 


When a subway fire destroyed cables and 
rendered power plants useless one of the 
pusiest sections of New York was deprived 
of elevator and telephone service, electric 
jights and burglar alarm protection. Iso- 
jated on the upper floors of office buiidings 
295 and 30 stories above the street, office 
workers lowered cans and baskets and drew 
their lunches up to them. Many offices 
were closed; others were moved to other 
parts of the city where telephone service 
could be obtained. 


“Indian” Scared Chinese 


With the return of American citizens 
from turbulent China come true stories 
that sound as strange as fiction. Dr. Cliff- 
ord Trimmer of Philadelphia, while living 
in Nanking, looked out of his window one 
day to see a group of natives approaching 
with the apparent intention of looting his 
house. Believing that a ruse would prove 
more effective than a display of firearms, 
Dr. Trimmer hastily smeared his face with 
red paint, wrapped a gaudy couch cover 
around him and stuck a feather duster in 
back of his head. Then he went outside and 
staged his version of an Indian on the war- 
path. The Chinese fled. 


“Jimmy” Returns from Hiding 


George Pollock, who runs a summer re- 
sort in the Blue Ridge mountains, is an 
authority on snakes. He spent years in the 
wilds where he made pets of many species 
of snake. Last fall he took a room at a 
hotel in Luray, Va., and for a roommate had 
“Jimmy,” a pet moccasin snake. One day it 
disappeared and Pollock gave it up for lost. 
When he engaged the same room again this 
spring he was awakened one night by a 
familiar sound. Turning on the lights he 
saw “Jimmy” who had crawled from a radi- 
ator pipe where the dear’ thing had been 
hibernating through the winter. “Jimmy” 
was glad to get back with his master again. 


Rode Two Days on Log 


Log riding is great sport when you don’t 
have to do it but Henry Day, one of the ex- 
ecutives of a company controlling a large 
cotton plantation near Memphis does not 
think so much of this form of transporta- 
tion, especially for long ‘periods. While 
directing a crew of colored plantation work- 
ers who were trying to save a levee Day saw 
the banks cave in under the tremendous 
pressure of the flood waters and soon found 
himself being swirled away to nowhere in 
particular. He managed to get hold of a 
big log floating in the river and got on it. 
For 48 hours Day without food .or water, 
rode the log and he was in constant danger 
of being knocked off his perch. Then he 
rode triumphantly into Rosedale, Miss., 
where he was glad to step on terra firma. 


Hobo Cat Rides Train 


A cat whose name may have been Maria 
had sojourned in Ogden, Utah, for several 
weeks and shad got tired of the place. 
Strolling down to the railroad station one 
day she saw placards describing the won- 
ders of Chicago and she wondered what it 
was like in that big city. Unable to resist 
the call Maria made her way to track 17 
which the station bulletin had told her was 
the location of the train bound for the 
Windy City. Watching her chance when no 


one was looking she jumped up on the 
truck of a Pullman and settled herself down 
comfortably. 

Maria was greatly taken in by the sights 
along the platform as the passengers got 
on the’train. Being a woman herself Maria 
naturally was interested in the feminine 


display. She saw enough to last her a life- 
time—all colors, shapes and sizes passed in 
review—and when finally everyone was 
aboard and the train started she was thank- 
ful, for her eyes had begun to smart. At 
one of the stops along the way to Chicago 
someone discovered Maria perched up on 
the truck under the Pullman and the con- 
ductor took official notice of it. He man- 
aged to get kitty down and off the track 
but when the train started up again Maria 
was back on her old perch. After another 
unsuccessful effort to oust the hobo the 
conductor wired the passenger agent at 
Omaha: “Although twice removed, the cat 
promptly crawls back to its berth. Having 
no religious scruples or superstitions, am 
allowing it to remain here to its unknown 
destination.” 

At last Chicago was reached and Maria 
was as happy as a kid the night before the 
Fourth. Maria hadn’t suffered for lack of 
food during the 48 hours she was on the 
road. The passengers had a great time feed- 
ing her. One old girl said Maria reminded 
her of her own long lost Clarissa, and she 
begged the conductor to let her ride under 
the Pullman with Maria. But he wouldn’t 
consent. 

The last heard from Maria, she was mak- 
ing an alley to alley canvass of all cats in 
the Windy City. If she doesn’t get hit by 
a stray bullet or two she may survive her 
experiences there before she moves on to 
a place more suited to feline tranquillity. 


And Then It Rained 
A painting in a Chicago art exhibit was 
sold for $400. Karl Ruble, whose name 
appeared on the canvas as. the artist, could 
not be located. Then one day a Chicago 
millionaire came to see the exhibition. “I 
believe you had a canvas here,” he said 


to the custodian, “called ‘And Then It 
Rained.’ Karl Ruble painted it.” 

“Yes,” replied the attendant, excitedly. 
“We are looking for Mr. Ruble. We have 


$400 for him.” 

“I am Karl Ruble,” said the millionaire. 
He then explained that he wanted the 
picture to stand on its own merits so had 
kept the real identity of the artist secret. 
The man is Edward B. Butler, who has 
followed painting as an avocation for years, 


A New Traffic Menace 


It is all right to be “plump” up to, say, 
about 250 lbs. but when the scales show 
a person at the 600 mark it is high time to 
melt off some of the fat. “Jolly Jim” Jack- 
son, former circus man, who weighs almost 
a third of a ton, thought his hugeness a 
wonderful asset until his recent experience 
in Norfolk. Jackson, who stands five feet 
10 inches tall is six feet 10 inches in cir- 
cumference, so he takes up quite a bit of 
space in doorways etc. 
buy his wife a new toothbmish Jackson 
started to get out of a friend’s auto. He 
had such a time of it that pedestrians stop- 
ped and watched while traffic piled up on 
all sides. After fully 10 minutes Jackson 
succeeded in getting the last inch of him- 
self clear of the flivver and a kindly police- 
man took him in tow to the police station. 
Jackson was charged with obstructing the 
traffic. 





THE FARMER’S LOVE LETTER 


My “Sweet Potato”: Do you 
for me? My heart “beets” 


“carrot” all 
for you. You 


are the “apple” of my eye. If we “canta- 
loupe,” “lettuce” marry. We will be a 
happy “pear.” 





A high price for a water color picture 
was set when Winslow Homer’s “The Por- 


While downtown to * 





tage” brought $15,700at a New York auction. 
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Safe 7 % Tax-Exempt 
Investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates: Invest $100 
or any multiple thereof—no fees whatever 
charged— interest paid in cash every six months. 
Every dollar invested may be withdrawn on 
thirty days notice. 


Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 


VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Resources over $425,000.00 


McALLEN, TEXAS 

R ETU RN S Authorized 
30, | CAPITAL $2,000,000 
a “The SAFEST Investment” 

Let us send booklet 
LAKELAND BUILDING & LOAN 

ASSOCIATION 

Lakeland, Florida 











with 
100% 
SECURITY| >. 











Our FIRST MORTGAGES 8 
and GOLD BONDS net - % 


secured by improved Tampa real estate. Guaran- 

teed by corporation with $676,000 paid capital 

and surplus; Write for information and booklet, 

FLORIDA aa BONDING & TITLE CO. 
Box 2233, es ae Florida 


LEC Teer te bere ews 
Gre ort inane Se fe eras acca ae ae 


Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mall 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Around the Home 


Give Asparagus a Chance 


If you wish to have a good asparagus bed 
the following year it is wise to quit cut- 
ting the shoots about the last week im 
June and encourage the growth of the 
plants. A heavy growth of shoots from 
the latter part of June until fall will insure 
a bountiful food supply stored in the roots 
from which many tender shoots will spring 
the next year. Cutting asparagus too late 
often means small, weak shoots and few 
of them the following years, because the 
root food supply is lacking. The old 
crowns should be well cultivated and well 
rotted manure or commercial fertilizer 
rich in nitrogen should be applied. 


Colors Cannot be Set 


The home economics department at Ames, 
Iowa, conducted a series of experiments to 
determine the possibility of setting the 
colors in wash goods by soaking in various 
materials such as are popularly believed 
to accomplish that purpose. Salt, vine- 


gar, sugar of lead and other materials 


were used, All the experiments indicate 
that it is impossible for the housewife to 
do anything to save the color in cotton 
wash goods. 


Suggestion for Broiling Fish 


The average cook does not realize how 
tender the fibers of fish are and how quick- 
ly this type of food should be cooked. 
Nearly all kinds of sea food are overcook- 
ed in private homes, which is the reason 
that many families firmly and honestly be- 
lieve that fish is just a poor substitute for 
meat. As a matter of fact fish is one of 
the most wholesome, nourishing and inex- 
pensive foods we have. 

Here is a little trick evolved by Mrs. Ada 
B. Vail of the U. S. bureau of fisheries, 
which lends piquant flavor to any type of 
fish, whether it is to be broiled, fried or 
baked. It is especially good for broiling 
scrod or mackeral. The trick is simple: 
Merely pour half a cupful of French dress- 
ing over the raw fish half an hour before 
it is to be cooked, and let this be absorbed 
by the tender, porous fibers of the fish. Mrs. 
Vail also recommends that the fish be left 
out of the refrigerator for this half hour 
and permitted to come to room tempera- 
ture. It should then be cooked over a very 
hot fire. Twelve minutes is a sufficient 
period, even for baking, if you start with 
an extremely hot oven. Slow cooking mere- 
ly permits the natural oils and juices to 
ooze out, leaving the fish dry and tasteless. 
The point in using French dressing instead 
of merely oil lies in the enhanced flavor 
which is cooked in. Most kinds of fish are 
better served with a lemon garnish, be- 
cause the tart flavor improves it. But even 
when the customary lemon garnish is sent 
to the table it is a good plan to have a little 
of this tartness, as well as the mustard, 
salt and paprika seasoning already in the 
fish before it is cooked. 


Controlling Peach Diseases 


Brown rot and scab, diseases of the peach 
caused by two different species of fungi, 
cause heavy losses annually in practically 
all sections of the eastern half of the Unit- 
ed States in which peaches are grown. Con- 
trol methods are discussed in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1527-F, “Peach Brown Rot and 
Scab,” a new publication issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A copy of the bulletin may be 
obtained by writing to that department. 

The principal method of controlling these 
diseases is the application of sprays or 
dusts to the trees at certain’ times during 
the growing season. In seasons favorable 


to the development of brown rot and scab 
thorough applications of the correct spray 
or dust, made at the right times, often 
mean the difference between a crop of 
clean fruit and no crop at all. In addition, 
the sprayed or dusted fruit is less subject 
to brown rot after picking, in transit, and 
on the market. Directions for the appli- 
cation of sprays and dusts, together with 
formulas and methods for making up the 
various spray fluids and dusts are given in 
the bulletin. 

Since the brown rot disease is carried 
over from year to year on “mummied” 
fruit and® other infected material on the 
ground, preventive measures by removal 
and clean-up of such material are recom- 
mended. Mummied fruits on the ground 
may be gathered up or plowed under. The 
latter method is probably the better one, 
since it is more certain to dispose of all 
of the infected material. 


Chestnut Stumps Worth Salvaging 


Expert authorities predict that within 
the next 15 or 20 years the chestnut blight 
will have killed or diseased practically all 
American chestnut trees in this country. 
With the wiping out of the chestnut stand 
will go the source from which at least 
one-half of our domestic supply of tannin 
is now obtained—the wood of the chestnut 
tree. At present no use is made of the 
chestnut stumps and roots for making tan- 
nin extract. 

Recent experimental studies by the bu- 
reau of chemistry show that both the bark 
and wood of the stumps and roots are rel- 
atively rich in tannin. Root bark may 
contain as much as 25 per cent in tannin 
content. These results indicate a yield of 
tannin from roots and root bark of about 
twice as much as that from the commer- 
cial run of wood from the trunks and 
branches. These data consequently sug- 
gest the possibility of utilizing chestnut 
stumps and roots as a commercial raw 
material for tannin extract. 

Because of the rapid development under 
normal conditions of excellent second 
growth from chestnut stumps it might be 
considered unwise to advocate the removal 
of these stumps. This argument, says the 
government, is overcome by the knowledge 
that the chestnut stand is destined for 
ultimate ruin by the blight. In later years, 
after the supply of living chestnut wood 
has been seriously depleted, the stumps 
and roots may be worth salvaging. 


How Deep to Plow 


How deep should one plow? Since plow- 
ing or the turning of the soil is one of the 
most expensive operations that must be 
performed on the farm, it should be done 
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Faithf yuntc death a 


Not all pets that die are forgotten. Some are 
buried with full honors and at considerable 
expense, frequently as much as $1000. In 
many cases their graves are provided with fit- 
ting tombstones on which are chiseled tender 
inscriptions. This sketch shows two tomb- 


stones in the Aspin Hill, Md., pet cemetery. 
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very efficiently in order to secure the | 
results. When plowing is properly 
the soil is turned or inverted, the or: 
matter is worked in and the soil is 
pulverized. 

The proper depth of plowing depend 
many factors, but principally on the ; 
of the year, the kind of soil and the 
says R. E. Uhland, of the Missouri co 
of agriculture. The effectiveness of p 
ing is influenced much by the dept! 
the soil that is turned. Deep as we! 
heavy soils may well be plowed de 
than shallow soils, although the gra 
deepening of shallow soils by slightly d 
er plowing each time is to be recommen: -:; 
It is unwise to turn up a large amou: 
clay subsoil at once as it will prove 
porarily harmful. From half an inc! 
an inch of clay subsoil is all that is 
to plow out at one time. 

Extremely deep plowing seldom pr 
practical since it is too costly and 
slight increases in crop returns are 
secured, Land is commonly plowed a | 
deeper for corn or alfalfa than for wh 
The maximum depth of plowing for 
is about nine inches and the average d 
should be around six or seven in 
When the plowing is done early so | 
the soil has plenty of time to settle it : 
prove better to increase the average « 
to seven or eight inches. Later plowin: 
should be shallower than early plow 
but it is seldom practical to plow shal! 
er than five inches when preparing | 
for corn. Shallow plowing is four inc 
or less and such depths, although quite 
common in some sections, have little place 
in modern farming. These depths shou 
be greatly increased, says the Misso 
specialist. 


Fertilizing Young Trees 


Experience with fertilizing young fru! 
trees has demonstrated the necessity {0 
care in the application of fertilizer matc- 
rials if the trees are to escape serious i 
jury, says H. B. Tukey, horticulturist of 
the New York experiment station at (c- 
neva. In most cases injury can be traced 
to too heavy applications of the fertiliz 
material or to putting the material 
close to the tree. Careful applications 
commercial fertilizers or manure may be» 
fit young trees, but as a rule thorough c: 
tivation the first year will give better re 
sults in the opinion of this authority. 

“Each season brings inquiries from fr 
growers regarding young trees with bu: 
ed leaves or trees that have failed to start.” 
Tukey declares. “In many cases the trou 
ble has been traced to the commerc::! 
fertilizer which has been applied too hea 
ly In tests on yearling apple trees in tic 
Hudson river valley with varying amou:'> 
of several common commercial fertiliz 


~ in most cases either no benefit has be 


obtained or else injury has resulted. Fy, 
manure applied too close to the trees 
too heavily has resulted in less grow! 
of the treated trees than of untreated tre 
For a tree the first: year it is set there 
nothing so good as thoyough cultivatio 
If fertilizers are used, they should be kep 
well back from the tree and applied 
moderate amounts, especially on lig 
soils. The practice of putting fertilize 
in tree holes at setting time is more lik: 
than not to end disastrously.” 





DEFINITION OF RUSSIAN DANCING 


Russian dancing, as far as we are a!)'° 
to judge from our knowledge of vaudevi! 
consists of folding one’s arms in front 
one and running while sitting down.—W 
consin Octopus. 
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A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


’ A good name is rather to be chosen th» 
t riches, and loving favour rather tha un 
silyer and gold.—Proverbs 22:1. 
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economic value and therefore deserve 
our every effort to attract and protect 
them, and to increase their numbers. These 
feathered creatures appeal strongly to the 
interests and affections of mankind. Not 
only do they charm by their neat forms, 
harmonious colors, sprightly actions and 
unusual pleasing notes, but they have an 
even more important claim upon our es- 
teem because they feed upon practically 
all insect pests. They are voracious, able 
to move freely from place to place, and 
exert a steady influence in ‘keeping down 
the swelling tide of insect life. 

The means of increasing the number of 
birds about the home, as set forth by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, are few 
and simple. They include adequate pro- 
tection, provisionof suitable nesting places, 
food, (especially winter feeding), and wa- 
ter. Protection, of course, is one of the 
prime requisites for increasing the number 
of birds in any area. Besides being insur- 
ed against every form of persecution by hu- 
mans, says the department, birds must be 











Giant’s marbles in a field near Minneapolis, 
Kans. These stones were worn round by 
being pushed about by a great glacier that 
covered the northern part of North America 
in the dim past. This collection of oddly- 
shaped rocks is known locally as Rock City. 
There is a movement to include them in a 
new state park. 








defended from various natural foes. The 
majority of our native birds build their 
nests in trees or shrubs, either in holes, 
on the limbs or in the crotches. Therefore 
shrubbery and trees are essential for mak- 
ing a place attractive to birds. Most of 
our birds, however, will use artificial nest 
cavities or bird houses. There is an al- 
most endléss variety of styles for bird 
houses and they can be made by almost 
anyone, or they can be purchased from 
numerous dealers. However, one must 
guard against choosing poor locations for 
the houses and putting out too many. All 
bird houses should be constructed so that 
the interior may be easily examined and 
cleaned. 

Nothing has a more potent attraction 
for birds during hot weather, says this 
same authority, than drinking and bathing 
places. The water supply should be a pool 
not more than a few inches deep. Both 
the bottom and the edge of the pool should 
be rough so as to afford a safe footing. 
The bird bath may be elevated or on the 
ground. Birds appreciate a good water 
supply in the winter as well as in summer. 
If running water cannot be provided fresh 
water should be supplied daily. The food 
supply is another vital factor in bird 
life. This is also the most important 
Single offering that can be made to at- 
tract birds. Especially is an ample sup- 
ply of food important prior to and during 
the nesting season as it tends to increase 
the number of eggs laid and the number 
of broods in a season. This food may be 
supplied in either of two ways—by plant- 
ing trees, shrubs and herbs which produce 
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Birds of Great Economic Value 


Most birds in this country are of great 


seeds or berries relished by birds, and by 
exposing food in artificial devices. 

The department claims that birds de- 
vour cultivated fruit principally because 
the process of cultivation diminishes the 
wild supply. The presence of wild fruit 
in a locality always serves to protect do- 
mestic varieties, especially when the wild 
trees or shrubs are of the same kind as the 
cultivated ones and ripen earlier. Where 
proper measures of protection and provi- 
sion have been taken, it is pointed out, 
an increase of several fold in the bird 
population has resulted in corresponding- 
ly decreased losses from the depredations 
of injurious insects. 

BENNY HAVENS IN SONG AND STORY 

From Nevada’s hoary ridges, from stormy 
coasts of Maine, 

From lava beds and yellow stone to story 
never waned; 

Wherever duty called, they went, 
steps were never slow, 

With “Alma Mater” on their lips and “Ben- 
ny Havens Oh.” 

Day after day as steamboats bearing 
home veterans of the Civil war passed West 
Point, N. Y., bands on their decks would 
strike up this air, familiar and hallowed 
by its association with the United States 
military academy on the Hudson. Today 
heads of present and former cadets are in- 
variably bared when the strain.is played. 

It is stramge to link such a revered song 
with a man who might be called a pioneer 
bootlegger, but such is the case. * 

The song, set to the tune of “The Wear- 
ing of the Green,” was composed about 1838 
by Lieut. O’Brian of the 8th Infantry and 
Riley Arnold, then a first classman at the 
academy. O’Brian was visiting Arnold at 
the time and together they spent many a 
congenial evening at a little shop run by 
Benny Havens. 

Benny’s was a familiar hang-out for ca- 
dets. In those days discipline at the acad- 
emy was not as strict as it is now. Prior to 
1832 Benny Havens occupied a one-story 
cottage on the academy grounds. It was 





their 


“here that Edgar Allen Poe, cadet for a 


short time before he took up writing, be- 
came attached to the picturesque character. 
Poe once remarked that Havens was “the 
sole congenial soul in the entire God-for- 
saken place.” 

In the early days of Benny’s residence 
on the post he sold to the cadets only 
ale, cakes and cidenx and in winter buck- 
wheat cakes and cider flip. Later on the 
cider flip became ale flip and subsequently 
something a bit stronger was added to the 
menu, greatly to Benny’s undoing as it 
caused his expulsion from the reservation. 

But Benny subsequently established his 
business in a house just off the. post in 
what later became known as “The House 
by the River,” and a mecca for many of 
West Point’s famous sons. 

-Benny’s patrons say he had a many- 
sided character. He was kind to children, 
courteous to women but possessed of an 
ungovernable temper. There was, however, 
something in his personality that caused 
the cadets to love him and bound them 
to him with inseparable ties of friend- 
ship. His advice and other assistance help- 
ed shape the destinies of many American 
military figures. : 

In 1897, in his 88th year, “taps” were 
sounded for this beloved figure. Benny 
Havens now Sleeps in the Highland union 
cemetery, on the banks of the river he 
loved so well. 

From time to time the original song 
has been augmented by additional verses 
commemorative of persons and the march 
of events. During the Civil war 37 verses 
were on record. 
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STOP 
HAY FEVER 
NOW! 


You will not have to suffer 

with it this year. 

You can dodge Hay Fever if you start 
taking Hall’s Catarrh Medicine four to 
five weeks before the usual symptoms 
appear. The time to begin is NOW—get 
the mucous membrane strengthened and 
resistant to Hay Fever germs. Hall’s is 
unequalled for Hay Fever, Sinus Inflam- 
mation, Catarrh, and all Mucous Affec- 
tions of Nose and Throat. Successful for 
forty years. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 


Combined Treatment at your drug- 
t’s. If he hasn’t it enclose 85c to 
. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio 


KILL TH EM ALL! 


New Discovery Destroys 
Every Rat and Mouse— 
Not a Poison 


You can now rid your property 
of every rat and mouse. No 
more trapping and poigoning 
just a few. Clean out the 
whole bunch, old, young, big 
and little. Hick’s Rat Killer 
can be spread anywhere. Harm- 
less to pets, stock and chil- 
dren. Brings death dealing disease that destroys every rat, 
mouse, gopher or other rodent. There is no smell or odor 
for they die in open looking for water. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick offers you two large double strength bottles for 
the price of one. Sell one, and rid your property of rats 
without cost to you. Just send name and address. Pay Post 
man $1.00 (plus Postage), or postage prepaid if cash with 
order. Unless you are absolutely satisfied write Mr. Hick 
and money will be cheerfully refunded. You see you are 
absolutely protected so send order today to 


CHAS. M. HICK & CO., Dept. 983-H-R 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAND FREE 
IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should pay $1, bn profit an- 
nually. Reliable Companies will cultivate and market 
your bananas for 1-3. Bananas ripen every day and you 
get your check every 90 days. For particulars address Jantha 














Plantation Co., Empire Bidg., Block 743, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE 5 MONEY—we. tiie Stock 





52 each New Eeaiande $8 








45 Acres with Babbling Brook 
Equipt. & Dandy Bidgs. for $1500 


Near river and market town; good 8-room house, lovely 
views; basement barn, etc. Only $1500 including young 
team, 3 cows, poultry, furniture and implements, only 


25 0 cash. Details pe. 54 big illus. Catalog. Copy Free, 
TROUT AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., New York City. 


ASTHM STOPPED 


I will pend on pons poe A a ba 
bottle of Lane’s x’ Sement by mail on FR 
cures send me $1.25 herwise your report poe the, =o 
Address D. J. ian 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 
WH NOT spend Spring, Summer and 42 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, pricelist. Send [0 cts. 
(Not Stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus be- 


fore sending butterflies. . Sinclair,dealer in 
Insects, Dept. 76. Bex 1424. San Diego, Calif. 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, 
healed while you work. Write for free book ~hew'te to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.” Describe your case, 
A. C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY ‘ict 'o",<70 52.07uct 
where located, particulars free. 


REAL ESTATE ee ete CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln, Nebr. 
tbacerat puchoan when pn & Ernest Chstte. ‘Wigs, Kor Ky. 
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Latest Fashions 


The Pathfinder fashion editor will illustrate, 
from time to time, the latest creations of the 
leading New York designers. 
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Imitation Gems Popular 


Although imitation gems are now popular 
for costume decoration no attempt is made 
to hide them. Expert interior decorators 
advise that if you must use artificial flow- 
ers in your home, use only those which 
look decidedly artificial. They point out 
that no one can be fooled by artificial 
flowers. This same advice is now offered 
by costumers where fake jewelry is con- 
cerned. Crystal jewelry is the latest com- 
promise between real diamonds and mere 
rhinestones. Women of good taste will not 
wear imitation diamonds for real diamonds 
for they know that diamonds cannot be im- 
itated. The crystals now so popular are 
large and rather decorative. Many of the 
smartest dressed women are wearing rings 
set with huge diamond-cui crystals. They 
look decidedly like what they are—imita- 
tions. The glittering effect they produce, 
however, is all the style. Besides the rings, 
clusters of crystals are used for earrings 
and hat ornaments. Aquamarine is also 
popular. Many women like it better than 
crystal as the aquamarine bluish casts bear 
no resemblance to white diamonds. Rings 
set with this stone are popular. 


SIMPLICITY IN COTTON DRESSES 


Cotton fabrics for warm weather wear 
are of interest to everybody. Many charm- 
ing weaves, patterns, and colors have ap- 
peared to tempt the home sewer. Not 
every woman, however, makes an appro- 
priate selection when it comes to designing 
her dresses after she has bought the. ma- 
terials says Bureau of Home Economics. 

Aside from its light weight, cool texture, 
and refreshing colors, the main reason for 
choosing cotton for summer clothing is be- 
cause you can wash it. Common sense sug- 
gests that cotton dresses should be design- 





ed so that they are easy to wash and iron: 


at home. It is obviously a mistake to make 
them fussy and elaborate, with too many 
pleats, tucks, frills, ruffles or odd-shaped 
parts that may not look the same after 
laundering. A number of cotton dresses 
are needed if one wishes to be dainty, and 
this fact increases the work of the home 
laundress. Almost every woman needs 
from three to six washable dresses a week, 
with a corresponding number to wear when 
the first set is being washed. Trim styles 
reduce work in handling the weekly out- 
fits when there are several women or girls 
in the family. 

Another mistake inadvertently made in 
designing cotton dresses is combining with 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5830—A simple ddytime dress designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure, 2% yards of 40 inch 
material, together with % yard of contrasting material, for 
facing on collar, cuffs, pockets and belt portions are re- 
quired for a 38 inch bust, if made with short sleeves. If 
made with long sleeves, and without contrasting material, 
3% yards will be required. 


5824—Up to date and seasonable is this one piece frock 
in 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inch designs. To make 
the dress as illustrated for a 36 inch bust will require 4 
yards of 32 inch material, together with %_ yard of con- 
trasting material for lining the jabot, and facing neck 
edge and cuffs. 

5842—A simple summer frock for the growing girl of 6. 
8, 10 and 12 years. The dress for an 8-year-old girl will 
require 2% yards of 32 inch material, together with’ % 
yard of contrasting material 12 inches wide to face sleeve- 
bands. For a sash of ribbon, 2 yards will be required. 

5409—This popular house dress good for mature figures 
with slender hips is especially designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 50, 52 and 54 inches bust measure. To make this 
style for a 42 inch design as illustrated in the large view 
will require 1 yard of plain material and 4% yards of 
striped material 32 inches wide. 

5828—A comfortable and neat apron for small (34-36), 
medium (38-40), large (42-44), or extra large, (46-48) 
figures. A medium figure will require 2% yards of 36 inch 
material, 

5847—A natty suit for the small boy 2,.4 and 6 years. 
A 2 year design will require 1% yards of 36 inch material, 
if made without contrast an@ with long sleeves in the 
blouse. If made as illustrated in the large view it will 
require one yard of one material for the trousers, and for 
collar and cuff facings, and % yard of other material for 
the blouse. 

585!1—A pretty dress for tiny tots from 1 to 5 years. 
A 4 year design will require % yard of plain and % yard 

figured material 40 inches wide if made as illustrated 
in the large view. If made all of one material 1% yards 
is required. 


© SUNE 4, 132; 
them materials which have = difi., 
washing qualities, such as silk or sat: 
velvet bows. These fabrics may be 
bined with cotton dresses in the fo: 
detachable accessories, such as c¢ 
cuffs, ties, belts, sleeveless jackets, or | }\., 
features. Inserts and bindings should ), 
be made of silk or satin. Rayon, how 
is an exception, for it launders abou: {| 
same as cotton. Its lustrous surface 
an interesting contrast in textures 
used with cotton materials. 





MILADY’S CHANGING STYLES 


Girls: Look at these modes of byvone 
days. Now look in the mirror. 

Which do you prefer—the past o: 
present? Ah, the vote seems to be u: 
mous. 

The five figures in the top row are dis 
playing Easter hats of the “good old diy;s.” 
Feminine headgear certainly was more 
nate than. that of today. The full-| 
figures represent proper street attir: 
the year indicated. The tightly-gored 
et of the bell of ’75, for instance, i: 
way resembles anything worn by the 
ern flapper. Those were the days of p! 
and satin sashes. The particular dre 
1882 here shown was a. wedding gow: 
was fashioned of peacock blue taffeta in 
was made with a basque waist and }) 
skirt. 

Styles of 1896 featured puffed sleev: 
the picture well illustrates. Almo 
much material went into those sleeves 








Don’t laugh! The hats and wraps of a (4° 

day are no funnier to Young America (/:4" 

the styles of today will be to some futur 
generation. 


a whole dress for a modern miss. 
skirt in the picture is of brocaded }!ack 
satin and the waist is of pink, figured |«'' 
feta. And would you believe it, the dress 
of 1900 was made especially for a trip '° 
Paris. It was the very latest thing in (|)! 
day, being of turquoise blue velvet wi! 
white lace and featuring an hones'(-' 
goodness train, The black hat is an ostric!'- 
plume affair. — 

_/The skirts of all these costumes sw)! 
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the streets, and doctors now tell us that 
this was very unsanitary. Bvt those were 
the days when legs were “limbs.” 

However, though the girls of today may 
crack their complexions grinning at styles 
of the past it is safe to wager that future 
generations will smile equally broadly at 
the fashions of ’27. 

Just wait and see. 





GIRL SCIENTIST WORKS AS STOKER 


Because she wished to dodge the “monot- 
ony” of ocean travel aboard a luxurious 
passenger liner, Miss Eily Carey, English 
girl scientist, made the trip to this coun- 
try on a freighter. Most of her trip was 
spent in the stoke hole oiling the engines. 
Miss Carey is a graduate of Cambridge 
University, a research fellow in the Nation- 
al Physical Laboratories of Middlesex, and 
an associate member of the Institute of 
Naval Architeets. She came to this coun- 
try to visit her sister in New Mexico. As 
she is especially interested in engines, she 
paid her passage money and then persuad- 
ed the captain to let her work in the stoke 
hole. “I really do think that a woman 
should do something rather than simply 
look pretty,” she explained. The grim, 
grinning seaman who was her assistant 
oiler on the trip said: “Miss Carey>is a 
bit shy, but “she’s a jolly good fellow and 
better to work with than any man I know.” 





SILK STOCKINGS AND AGRICULTURE 


The farm women’s desire to wear silk 
stockings like city women is one factor in 
the unrest of the agricultural regions, de- 
clared Dr. Mary M. Akeson in addressing 
the Women’s Universal Alliance at Wash- 
ington. She further asserted that farm 
women now know what modern standards 
of living are and are accordingly dissat- 
isfied unless their rural homes, too, are 
equipped with bathtubs, inside toilets and 
household labor-saving devices. 





, ANTIQUE EGGS NOW 


Everything seems to be in favor of an- 
tiques and everybody is going crazy over 
them. Dr. C. E. Shelly, of Hertford, Eng- 
land, has a lot of eggs he has kept so long 
that he regards them as antiques. Because 
he prizes his collection so much, however, 
the doctor has given up all idea of eating 
them. It was in 1907 that Dr. Shelly first 
started to test an old legend that hen’s 
eggs laid on Good Friday would remain 
fresh for an entire year. He did not use 
any preservatives and found that the eggs 
would keep fresh much longer than a year. 
“It is supposed,” he said, “that it was a re- 
ward for the crowing of the cock that 
roused St. Peter’s conscience that eggs 
laid on Good Friday would keep for 12 
months. I found, however, that not only 
Good Friday eggs but those laid on any 
other day would keep, and not only for a 
year, but for 20. I still have some which 
| have kept for this long period, and, al- 
though they are now so dried up that they 
resemble lumps of burnt sulphur, they are 
quite fit for food.” The legend also stipu- 
lated that the eggs must be absolutely 
clean. Dr. Shelly thinks this is the sound- 
est advice that could be given. Dirty eggs, 
he claims, would very soon be contami- 
nated by bacteria. He kept the eggs in a 
cardboard box in a room which in summer 
is flooded with sunlight. 





THE LOVERS 


Sally Salter, she was a young teacher who 
taught, 

And her friend, Charley Church, was a 

z= preacher who praught, 

Though his enemies called him a screecher 
who scraught. 

His heart when he saw her, kept sinking 
and sunk, 

And his eye, meeting hers, began winking, 


, and wunk; 
While she, Jn her turn, kept thinking, and 
nk, 
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He hastened to woo her, and sweetly he 


wooed, 

For his love grew until to a mountain it 
grewed, 

And what he was longing to do then he 
doed. 


In secret he wanted to speak and he spoke, 

To seek with his lips what his heart long 
had soke; 

So he managed to let the truth leak, and 
it loke. 


He asked her to ride to the church, and 
they rode; 

They so sweetly did glide that they both 
thought they glode, 

And they came to the place to be tied, and 
were toed. 

Then homeward, he said, let us drive, and 

they dreve, 

And as soon as they wished to arrive, they 
arrove, 

For whatever he couldn’t 
controve. 

The eee was dying to steal, then he 
stole; 

At the feet where he Wanted to kneel then, 
he knole; 

And he said, “I feel better than ever I fole.” 


So they to each other kept clinging and 


contrive, she 


clung, 

While Time his swift current was winging, 
and wung; 

And this was the thing he was bringing, 
and brung: 

The man Sally wanted to catch, and had 
caught; 

That she wanted from others to snatch, 
and had snaught, 

Was the one she now liked to scratch, and 
she scraught. 

And Charley’s warm love began freezing, 
and froze, 

While he took to teazing, and cruelly toze 

The girl he had wished to be squeezing, 
and squoze, 

“Wretch!” he cried, when she threatened 
to leave him, and left, 

“How could you deceive me, as you have 
deceft ?” 


And she answered, “I promised to cleave, 


and I’ve cleft.”—Phoebe Cary. 





THE “COTTON CITY” PASSES 


New Orleans is a “silk stocking town.” 
Most American cities are, But New Orleans 
is the leader. The proportion of silk 
stockings to cotton stockings sold here is 
greater than in any other city in the United 
States——New Orleans Tribune. 





Every minute, day and night, there is an 
average of 50,000 telephone calls. The av- 
erage number of daily conversations is now 
70,000,000 as against 52,000,000 six years 
ago. Of the 17,000,000 phones in the United 
States 3,000,000 are in New York state. 
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350% marker 
SO% erice™ 


Cash in $300 or MORE a Month 
with 


MARVEL VACUUM CLEANER 


(non-electric) 

Here is a vacuum cleaner 
that can be sold to EVERY 
HOME—350% larger market 
than can be sold by Electric 


x, lp cleaner! It’s non-electric 
+ —no wires to tangle—no 
$ motor trouble—no operat- 
ing costs—no service work. 
It’s a fast seller with a 
wider market and less sales 
resistance and sells at 50% 
less than electric cleaners, 
Fast Turnover— 
More Money 
60,000 Marvels are now in 
use Agents are making 
upwards of $300 monthly. 
You want fast sales—that 
means BIG MONEY— HERB 
I GRAB IT QUICK. 
Exclusive territories _ still 
open. Write or wire— 
TODAY. 


MARVEL CO., 
Dept. 983-H, Hammond, Indiana 






















md name 
Dr. Hildebrand’s Labora 
155 N. Union Ave., Chicago, 








Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you ca. be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES “AME ss° pany 


We start you, furnish- 


ing everything. Distributors, Op! 110.609 Division. Chicago 














thread the finest needle, see far 
at only $3.98 
the sole * {ade 
name, 


ornear. if 





Clear Sigh 
get a pair for myself FREE. 


Name 








Send No Money — Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Let mesend youon 30 Days’ Trial my famous ‘‘Clear Sight’”’ Spectacles. Willenable you toread the smallest print, 


you are not amazed and delighted, if youd t think tac} 
ual to those sold elsewhere at $15.00, send them back. , i Gan. Tee ane to be 


undreds of thousands now in use everywhere. Beautiful case included FREE, Just send 
dress and age on the coupon below. § will also tell you how to get a pair for coot. 


CUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
it Spectacle Co., Dept. JD 367A 1445 W. Jackson Boulevard,Chicago, Ill. 
I want to try your spectacles for 30 days. This places me under no obligation. Also please tell me bow to 


SPECTACLES ON 30 DAYSTRIAL 


ou won’t lose a cent. You are to be ¢ 





Age 





Street and No. 


Boz No. R. F. D. 





City 





State 
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The Recreation Hour 


The Mystic Number Nine 


Number nine is commonly known as the 
figure of performance. To see why it is so 
called multiply the multiplication table of 
nine from two to 10, then add the compon- 
ent figures of the result and you will find 
the answer always remains nine. Multi- 
ply any number by a compound of nine and 
your result will be divisible by nine. If 
you wish to ascertain whether nine will go 
into a certain number or not add its units 
and if the sum is divisible by nine the 
whole number will be. Multiplication by 
nine is an easy matter. All that is neces- 
sary is to annex zero to the figure to be mul- 
tiplied and then substract the original fig- 
ure from it. 

According to Prof. David Smith, noted 
mathematician, a certain beauty of sym- 
metry can be obtained when this mystic 
figure is used as the multiplier of the 
numerals from zero to nine and the num- 
erals one to 10 added to the results. Thus: 

9x0 

9x1 

9x12 

9x 123 

9x 1234 

9x 12345 

9x 123456 

9 x 1234567 

9x 12345678 +9—111111111 
9x 123456789 + 10=1111111111 

And: 

9x0 +8=—8 
9x9 +7—88 
9x98 +6=—888 
9 x 987 +5—8888 
+4=88888 
+3=888888 
+2 —8888888 
9x 9876543 +1=—88888888 
9 x 98765432 +0—888888888 
9 x 987654321 — 1 = 8888888888 

The number nine will also perform by 
itself. For example: 

9x9 =81 

99x99 =9801 

999x999 998001 
9999 x 9999 —99980001 
99999 x 99999 — 9999800001 

Dr. Smith thinks that as much fun, and 
perhaps more, can be derived from the 
many feats this odd number performs as 
from almost any cross-word puzzle. 


Novel Tip for Anglers 


Anglers, especially those who.seldom-have 
any luck, may glean a novel tip from the 
methods of “Old Ioguk,” medicine man and 
sovereign of an isolated tribe of Eskimos 
living on the wind swept mud flats between 
the Yukon and Kuskowin rivers in Western 
Alaska. Every spring just before the salmon 
run up the rivers to spawn, “Old Ioguk 
goes te the river mouths, where he per- 
forms queer incantations and magic rites. 
He wears a wooden mask resembling a 
salmon trout and dances and chants, com- 
manding the fish to swim up the streams 
to his people. For this “mysterious” power 
“Old Ioguk” exerts over the fishes he visits 
every Eskimo home and collects one-fourth 
of all the fish caught as his share. 


Baseball Popular in Japan 


Baseball is very popular in Japan. The 
Japanese simply love to play the game. 
They even regard it as their national game. 
But they frown on football and liken it to 
war. The Waseda university nine, inter- 
collegiate champions of Japan, are now in 
this country for a two months tour to meet 
a number of the leading collegé teams here. 
They got their first -glimpse of American 
football recently when they watched a fa- 
mous coach put his gridironers through 
spring practice. The game, they said, may 
be a great collegiate sport here, but it will 
never gain favor in Japan. After watching 


the game for a while the captain of the 
visiting team said: “When we fight we fight 
with bayonets. Athletics to us are play; 
that looks like war, and war is business!” 
Prof. Jun Ishii, manager of the visiting 
team, thinks American football will never 
take a firm hold in Japan because the Nip- 
ponese like quickness and skill in their 
sports. The open play, without so much 
bruising, is more to the Japanese phy- 
sique and temperament, he said. 


An Ancient Puzzle 


Even if the old Greeks and Romans didn’t 
know of the cross-word and other modern 
brain-teasers they had puzzles jus{ as good, 
if not better. One of the most famous of 

















The Loculus of Archimedes 


these early pastimes was invented by Archi- 
medes, the famous mathematician. It is a 
sort of jig-saw affair. Fourteén pieces are 
cut to varying sizes and angles. Many cu- 
bist shapesof men, animals, birds, boatsetc. 
can be assembled, by using all of the pieces. 
Match your skill with the ancients. You 
can fashion the puzzle out of wood, card- 
board or any flat material. The exact size 
doesn’t matter but it is essential that the 
pieces be cut to the shape as shown in the 
accompanying diagram, so that together 
they will exactly fit to form a rectangle 
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You Can Make These Figures 


whose dimension in one direction is exactly 
double that in the other. Some of the odd 
shapes which can be made with these pieces 
are here shown. The one at the upper left 
might be called “the shopper,” next comes 
“the Pied Piper,” followed by “the sailboat,” 
“the baseball pitcher,” “the elephant,” “the 
ostrich,” “the barking dog” and “the flying 
goose.” You can invent others. 


Capillary Attraction Trick 

This trick will even astonish the perform- 
er the first time he tries it. A piece of 
netting or tulle, a tumbler and some water 
are all the things needed for it. The piece 
of tulle must be large enough to cover the 
top of the tumbler and hang down a little 
on the sides: First fill the glass right to 
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the brim with water. Then wet the 
of tulle, put it on top of the tumble: 
press it well down the sides. While | 
ing the tulle in place, quickly turn the 
upside down. Then slip the hand sidey 
from the netting with a slow, gentle n 
ment. To your astonishment and the as 
ishment of those watching the perform, 
the water will remain in the glass. Wh. 
known as capillary attraction prevents 
water from escaping. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 82. A man hasacity lot with a 40-; 
frontage. One side, forming a right a: 
with the frontage line, is 136 feet long, 11) 
forms a right angle with the rear end w 
is 32 feet wide. The other side is 138 
long, tapering uniformly from front to : 

If he sells a 10-foot strip off the rear end 9{ 
this lot at $3 a square foot, how much des 
he get for the strip of land? Ans, to N 
—70 1/143 inches. 





CRICKET 

How the English can stand or sit 
watch this thing called cricket all day | 
is one of the world’s mysteries. But {): 
do—and they fight for the opportunity | 
do so. Patience and patriotism are the (w 
necessary virtues. atriotism to play it, 
and patience to watch it. For England wi! 
be the last country on earth to adopt hase 
ball. When McGraw and others went »\ 
with teams of ball players the English very 
courteously sent out their king and qucen 
and politely looked on for friendship’s ske 
and then they went*home and forgot it. [}u: 
as for playing the game themselves—never 

Cricket it will always be! “It is slow,” 
they admit—“but it’s cricket, dontcha 
know!” Old W. G. Grace, the Cobb of 
cricket, once batted steadily for nearly |! 
hours! Imagine that! The batter does 0! 
have to hit at the ball unless he chooses to, 
and when he does he does not. have to run 
unless he wants to. As a result he stands 
there for hours and wards off the ball when 
it comes near him, while the fielders, w)., 
by the way, are terrible—any small boy cin 
catch a ball as well—stand about with thei: 
hands on their hips and look bored. Once 
every three or four hours the crowd breaks 
forth in applause—very decorus and digni- 
fied—nothing unduly vulgar or boisterous — 
static and stereotyped—very proper, ii- 
deed! 
The players throw the ball underhani, 
like a girl—all except the “bowler,” wih» 
throws it overhand with a stiff arm mo- 
tion, it being against the rule to whip it 

Yet the English—including the king an 
queen—will sit all day watching this m»- 
notonous monstrosity of sport. 

We can’t explain it—Washington Sta: 


JUNE IS JUNE 
June is June, and my heart is young! 
I heard today, from a bitter tongue, 

A doleful story of wedded life; 

Of bickering, boredness, endless striic 
The tale was true, and the hurt was dec) 
Yet the moon is full and I cannot sleep; 

So I’m deaf to the wail of that soul lo 

strung— 

Ah, June is June and my heart is youns! 


June is June and my heart is young— 

I have known many whose lives were flu: 
To ravening lions, through love like min: 
That seems, this moment, a thing divine 

I’ve read the chronicles‘o’er and o’er 

How life had mocked at the poets’ lore. 
Yet here’s Dan Cupid, his bow new- 

strung— 
Well, June is June, and my heart 
young! 

June is June and my heart is young— 

Not every heart-that loves is wrung! 

I have known many who found life swec' : 
Whose love has made it a thing compliec'« 

So here in the moonlight I turn to him 

Surrendered quite to his tender whim, 
Believing the words from his hone) 

tongue— 
Lo, June is June, and my heart is youns! 
—Strickland Gillian 


What is the Pathfinder? It is a period- 
ical encyclopedia of useful knowledge aii 
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OUR TRAVEL EDITOR ABROAD 
(Continued from page 8) 


of bread, flour, margarine, shoes and oth- 
er necessities the public rebel and- prices 
are forced down. 
The Swedish people will not pay prices 
that they know are beyond reason; they 
will sooner go without. It is an old say- 
ing that they are so thrifty and so re- 
eourceful that they can produce a living 
an the top of their own housé, Certain it is 
that they can exist on a very small plot of 
round. 
; Under the old system the land was di- 
vided and subdivided, as sons and daugh- 
ters grew up and had to be given their 
share, until the farms were in very narrow 
strips—just as in Ireland and some other 
countries. Finally this old plan had to be 
given up and more sensible boundaries es- 
tablished. 
A Forestry Lesson from Sweden 


Over half the area of Sweden is still cov- 
ered with forests, notwithstanding timber 
has always been one of the chief products. 
She has had a strict forestry law for 400 
years. Timber can be cut only under reg- 
ulations laid down by the government, and 
whenever one tree is cut there must be one 
planted to take its place. In fact Sweden 
is now growing more timber than she is 
cutting. 

In half the same period the United States 
has to a large extent robbed its territory 
of its natural forest covering and has wan- 
tonly wasted the timber and left the river 
valleys subject to disastrous floods. Yet 
nothing can be done about it—because 
“public opinion” in the United States is 
against such things and the American peo- 
ple are afraid of letting the government 
have control of matters which they feel 
should be left in the hands of private ex- 
ploiters. 

Logging is done in Sweden very much as 
it is, or used to be, in many sections of 
America. The trees are felled on the moun- 
tains usually in winter. The logs are mark- 
ed with the owner’s name and they are 
floated downstream whenever there is 
enough high water to carry them. Even- 
tually they reach the mouth of the river 
and here they are assembled and held by a 
big “boom” of logs chained together. They 
are then sorted out, made into rafts and 
floated to the various mills, to be worked 
up into lumber etc. Sometimes it is two or 
three years before the timber thus reaches 
market. 

Sehlstedt, one of the old Swedish poets, 
could not help breaking into doggerel and 
punning on the word “saw” when he wrote, 
after viewing one of these sawmill scenes: 
“Och sag vid sag jag sag, hvarthelst jag 
sag”—which being interpreted means: “I 
saw a saw beside a saw everywhere I saw.” 

In Sweden all the timber is turned to ac- 
count. What would be wasted or burnt up 
in America is made into something that can 
be sold. Short logs are worked into ve- 
neers and plywood. Culls are ground into 
pulp for paper or made into charcoal. The 
sawdust and refuse is distilled and various 
chemicals are produced, or the cellulose is 
converted into rayon silk for stockings 
and dresses. 

A good share of the waste is utilized in 
making matches. These matches are also 
marketed through a sort of “co-op” system, 
and a number of countries secure their en- 
tire match supply from Sweden, under con- 
tract. If all the matches made in Sweden 
were laid end to end they ‘would reach— 
I've forgotten how far. 

(Continued next week) 


HOW CAPE HORN WAS NAMED 
In his Memoirs Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman says: “In time we saw Cape Horn; 
an island rounded~ like an oven, after 
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which it takes its name (Ornos) oven.” 
Sherman may have been right when he de- 
fined war, but he was in error about Cape 
Horn. In the first place the Spanish word 
for oven is “hornos,” although it is pro- 
nounced without the “h” sound. In the 
second place the island to’ which Sherman 
referred is known as Horn island and the 
actual cape is only a portion of the island. 
But the cape did not get its name because 
of its resemblance to an oven. It was 
named for the Dutch navigator William 
Schouten van Hoorn who, with Lemaire, 
doubled the cape in 1616. Schouten was a 
native of the little town of Hoorn, in Hol- 
land. Horn is an anglicized form of Hoorn. 
In Spanish it is called Cabo de Hornos. No 
wonder Sherman was misled, for literally 
Cabo de Hornos would mean cape of ovens; 
that-is, it would according to the form, if 





Horn Island Seen from Sea 


it did not have a different origin. William 
A. Reid, foreign trade adviser of the Pan 
American Union, says Horn island, the 
southernmost of the South American group 
of islands, may appear different from va- 
rious approaches. The outlook from the 
south is that of a steep incline on one side 
and a gradual rise on the other. The high- 
est peak on the island has been climbed 
several times and can be done without 
great difficulty. Mr. Reid, who has trav- 
eled much in South America, does not re- 
call any similarity to an oven nor has he 
heard this comparison made by other trav- 
elers who have rounded the Horn. Sher- 
man, however, may have been justified in 
the comparison as he saw the island from 
a certain angle, and he may have jumped 
to the conclusion that the name was sug- 
gested by the shape. 





ANTIPODES OF UNITED STATES 

the term “antipodes” is strictly applied 
to any two peoples or places on opposite 
sides of the earth and so situated that a 
straight line drawn from one to the other 
passes through the center of the earth. 
Loosely, however, the term is applied to 
any place on the opposite side of the earth 
from us.’ China is popularly supposed to 
be the antipodes of the United States and 
there is an old saying that if one were to 
dig a hole deep enough he would fall into 
China. But this is a misconception, for 
China and the United States are both in the 
northern hemisphere. The true antipodes 
of the United States is a region in the In- 
dian ocean west of Australia. No part of 
the North American continent has its anti- 
podes in any land surface. The antipodes 
of South America fall in the region of 
China, the Philippines and Borneo, while 
the antipodes of Europe and Asia are in 
the South Pacific. The approximate anti- 
podes of London is Antipodes Island, near 
New Zealand. 





TAKING NO CHANCES 

MacTavish had deposited his savings, 
which amounted to $2500, in a certain bank. 
A few weeks later he approached the cash- 
ier and demanded his money. He was asked 
if he did not want to leave a small balance, 
just to keep the account open. 

“No,” he persisted, “I want»my money.” 

So the cashier counted out the $2500 and 
handed the bundle of notes to him. 

With great deliberation he counted the 
money and handed it back. 

“That’s O. K.,” he said; “I only wanted to 
see if it was all there !” 


used blades>makes them last long 
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DOLLAR STROPPER 


OBERT H. INGERSOLL, originator of the fa- 
mous Ingersoll Watch, offers you his remark- 
able new invention that brings back original keenness to 




























er and gives cleaner, smoother 
more comfortable shaves. Already 
satisfying-.over a million users. 
Hundreds of Shaves 
From Every Blade 
The Ingersoll Dollar Stropper 
keeps razor blades practi- 
cally as good as new— 
hundreds of shaves from 
every blade. That 
means no more dis- 


carding blades aft- TEN 

er a few shaves, ? 
Resharpen them aes 

and save $5 

to $10 a Send $1 for complete 
year! outfit with 12-inch Strop 


and patent nickel-plated 
Holder. Automatically puts scientif- 
ically keen edge on blade. Money-back 
guaranteed if ten-day trial doesn’t convince 
J that Mr. Ingersoll’s new invention solves your 

razor blade troubles, When writing mention 
7 take of razor used. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL, INC. 
Dept. 26, 476 Broadway, New York City 


Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 
and Where to Find Them.” Valuable information. 


minerals. ores, etc, 


Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Como Bidg.. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
Prints 3¢ each, Beautiful 6x 10 mounted enlargement 4O0c. 
Same Day Service 
Fleet Photo Service, 425 6 St., N.W., Dpt.B, Washington,D.C. 
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— printing 4 La}. igh gloss prints, 
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Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 9-D Bell Ave., nee, Va. 


30, Deys FREE Tries 
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approval. Bavesioee sic: Many model. 
tres, —— at hm Prices. aoe 

today for catalog and marvelous o 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. S-184 CHICAGO 

















A Better Lighter 


QUICKLITE 


Men and women wanted to earn big money 
selling this excellent Pocket Lighter. L ights 
instantly as cap is pulled off. Burns any in- 
flammable liquid. Unequalled advertising 
novelty. Send for highly polished 
nickel sample. Dozen $3.00. 


Gold plated in jewel box $1.00 








RAPID MFG. CO., 799-D Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Get on 
“Uncle 
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Common education a 8. Government big pay posi- 
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Latest Fashions 


The Pathfinder fashion editor will illustrate, 
from time to time, the latest creations of the 
leading New York designers. 
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Imitation Gems Popular 


Although imitation gems are now popular 
for costume decoration no attempt is made 
to hide them. Expert interior decorators 
advise that if you must use artificial flow- 
ers in your home, use only those which 
look decidedly artificial. They point out 
that no one can be fooled by artificial 
flowers. This same advice is now offered 
by costumers where fake jewelry is con- 
cerned. Crystal jewelry is the latest com- 
promise between real diamonds and mere 
rhinestones. Women of good taste will not 
wear imitation diamonds for real diamonds 
for they know that diamonds cannot be im- 
itated. The crystals now so popular are 
large and rather decorative. Many of the 
smartest dressed women are wearing rings 
set with huge diamond-cut crystals. They 
look decidedly like what they are—imita- 
tions. The glittering effect they produce, 
however, is all the style. Besides the rings, 
clusters of crystals are used for earrings 
and hat ornaments. Aquamarine is also 
popular. Many women like it better than 
crystal as the aquamarine bluish casts bear 
no resemblance to white diamonds. Rings 
set with this stone are popular. 


SIMPLICITY IN COTTON DRESSES 


Cotton fabrics for warm weather wear 
are of interest to everybody. Many charm- 
ing weaves, patterns, and colors have ap- 
peared to tempt the home sewer. Not 
every woman, however, makes an appro- 
priate selection when it comes to designing 
her dresses after she has bought the ma- 
terials says Bureau of Home Economics. 

Aside from its light weight, cool texture, 
and refreshing colors, the main reason for 
choosing cotton for summer clothing is be- 
cause you can wash it. Common sense sug- 
gests that cotton dresses should be design- 





ed so that they are easy to wash and iron: 


at home. It is obviously a mistake to make 
them fussy and elaborate, with too many 
pleats, tucks, frills, ruffles or odd-shaped 
parts that may not look the same after 
laundering. A number of cotton dresses 
are needed if one wishes to be dainty, and 
this fact increases the work of the home 
laundress. Almost every woman needs 
from three to six washable dresses a week, 
with a corresponding number to wear when 
the first set is being washed. Trim styles 
reduce work in handling the weekly out- 
fits when there are several women or girls 
in the family. 

Another mistake inadvertently made in 
designing cotton dresses is combining with 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5830—A simple ddytime dress designed for 34, 36, 38, 40. 


42 and 44 inches bust measure. 2% yards of 40 inch 
material, together with % yard of contrasting material, for 
facing on collar, cuffs, pockets and belt portions are re- 
quired for a 38 inch bust, if made with short sleeves. If 
made with long sleeves, and without contrasting material, 
3% yards will be required. 

5824—Up to date and seasonable is this one piece frock 
in 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inch designs. To make 
the dress as illustrated for a 36 inch bust will require 4 
yards of 32 inch material, together with %_yard of con- 
trasting material for lining the jabot, and facing neck 
edge and cuffs. 


5842—A simple summer frock for the growing girl of 6. 
8, 10 and 12 years. The dress for an 8-year-old girl will 
require 2% yards of 32 inch material, together with? % 
yard of contrasting material 12 inches wide to face sleeve- 
bands. For a sash of ribbon, 2 yards will be required. 

5409—This popular house dress good for mature figures 
with slender hips is especially designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 50, 52 and 54 inches bust measure. To make this 
style for a 42 inch design as illustrated in the large view 
will require 1 yard of plain material and 4% yards of 
striped material 32 inches wide. 

5828—A comfortable and neat apron for small (34-36), 
medium (38-40), large (42-44), or extra large, (46-48) 
figures. A medium figure will require 2% yards of 36 inch 


5847—A natty suit for the small boy 2,-4 and 6 years. 
A 2 year design will require 1% yards of 36 inch material, 
if made without contrast an@ with long sleeves in the 
blouse. If made as illustrated in the large view it will 
require one yard of one material for the trousers, and for 
collar and cuff facings, and % yard of other material for 

blouse. 

585I1—A_ pretty dress for tiny tots from 1 to 5 years. 
A 4 year design will require % yard of plain and % yard 
of figured material 40 inches wide if made as illustrated 
= Se) view. If made all of one material 1% yards 

req 
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them materials which have = difl., 
washing qualities, such as silk or s:! 
velvet bows. These fabrics may be 
bined with cotton dresses in the fo: 
detachable accessories, such as cv! 
cuffs, ties, belts, sleeveless jackets, or «{\)¢, 
features. Inserts and bindings should ; 
be made of silk or satin. Rayon, howe, , 
is an exception, for it launders abou: |}, 
same as cotton. Its lustrous surface 

an interesting contrast in textures 
used with cotton materials. 





MILADY’S CHANGING STYLES 

Girls: Look at these modes of byso; 
days. Now look in the mirror. 

Which do you prefer—the past o: 
present? Ah, the vote seems to be uns 
mous. 

The five figures in the top row are dis- 
playing Easter hats of the “good old days.” 
Feminine headgear certainly was mor 
nate than. that of today. The full-| 
figures represent proper street attire | 
the year indicated. The tightly-gored 
et of the bell of ’75, for instance, i: 
way resembles anything worn by the | 
ern flapper. Those were the days of pl): 
and satin sashes. The particular dre 
1882 here shown was a. wedding gow: 
was fashioned of peacock blue taffeta 
was made with a basque waist and }) 
skirt. 

Styles of 1896 featured puffed sleev: 
the picture well illustrates. Almo 
much material went into those sleeves 








Don’t laugh! The hats and wraps of a (+ 

day are no funnier to Young America (h" 

the styles of today will be to some futur 
generation. 


a whole dress for a modern miss. 1!!! 
skirt in the picture is of brocaded black 
satin and the waist is of pink, figured |:'- 
feta. And would you believe it, the dress 
of 1900 was made especially for a trip '° 
Paris. It was the very latest thing in |)! 
day, being of turquoise blue velvet wit! 
white lace and featuring an hones'-\\- 
goodness train, The black hat is an ostric!- 
plime affair. 


_* The skirts of all these costumes sw¢)' 
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the streets, and doctors now tell us that 
this was very unsanitary. But those were 
the days when legs were “limbs.” 

However, though the girls of today may 
crack their complexions grinning at styles 
of the past it is safe to wager that future 
generations will smile equally broadly at 
the fashions of ’27. 

Just wait and see 





GIRL SCIENTIST WORKS AS STOKER 


Because she wished to dodge the “monot- 
ony” of ocean travel aboard a luxurious 
passenger liner, Miss Eily Carey, English 
girl scientist, made the trip to this coun- 
try on a freighter. Most of her trip was 
spent in the stoke hole oiling the engines. 
Miss Carey is a graduate of Cambridge 
University, a research fellow in the Nation- 
al Physical Laboratories of Middlesex, and 
an associate member of the Institute of 
Naval Architeets. She came to this coun- 
try to visit her sister in New Mexico. As 
she is especially interested in engines, she 
paid her passage money and then persuad- 
ed the captain to let her work in the stoke 
hole. “I really do think that a woman 
should do something rather than simply 
look pretty,” she explained. The grim, 
grinning seaman who was her assistant 
oiler on the | trip said: “Miss Carey is a 
bit shy, but “she’s a jolly good fellow and 
better to work with than any man I know.” 





SILK STOCKINGS AND AGRICULTURE 


The farm women’s desire to wear silk 
stockings like city women is one factor in 
the unrest of the agricultural regions, de- 
clared Dr. Mary M. Akeson in addressing 
the Women’s Universal Alliance at Wash- 
ington. She further asserted that farm 
women now know what modern standards 
of living are and are accordingly dissat- 
isfied unless their rural homes, too, are 
equipped with bathtubs, inside toilets and 
household labor-saving devices. 





, ANTIQUE EGGS NOW 


Everything seems to be in favor of an- 
tiques and everybody is going crazy over 
them. Dr. C. E. Shelly, of Hertford, Eng- 
land, has a lot of eggs he has kept so long 
that he regards them as antiques. Because 
he prizes his collection so much, however, 
the doctor has given up all idea of eating 
them. It was in 1907 that Dr. Shelly first 
started to test an old legend that hen’s 
eggs laid on Good Friday would remain 
fresh for an entire year. He did not use 
any preservatives and found that the eggs 
would keep fresh much longer than a year. 
“It is supposed,” he said, “that it was a re- 
ward for the crowing of the cock that 
roused St. Peter’s conscience that eggs 
laid on Good Friday would keep for 12 
months. I found, however, that not only 
Good Friday eggs but those laid on any 
other day would keep, and not only for a 
year, but for 20. I still have some which 
| have kept for this long period, and, al- 
though they are now so dried up that they 
resemble lumps of burnt sulphur, they are 
quite fit for food.” The legend also stipu- 
lated that the eggs must be absolutely 
clean. Dr. Shelly thinks this is the sound- 
est advice that could be given. Dirty eggs, 
he claims, would very soon be contami- 
nated by bacteria. He kept the eggs in a 
cardboard box in a room which in summer 
is flooded with sunlight. 





THE LOVERS 
Sally Salter, she was a young teacher who 


taught, 

And her friend, Charley Church, was a 
preacher who praught, 

Though his enemies called him a screecher 
who scraught. 


His heart when he saw her, kept sinking 
and sunk, 
And his eye, masntins hers, began winking, 


and wu 
While ty in gu turn, kept thinking, and 


thunk. 
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He Beer I to woo her, and sweetly he 
wooe 


For his love grew until to a mountain it 
grewed, 

And what he was longing to do then he 
doed. 


In secret he wanted to speak and he spoke, 
To seek with his lips what his heart long 


had soke; 

So he managed to let the truth leak, and 
it loke. 

He asked her to ride to the church, and 
they rode; 


They so sweetly did glide that they both 
thought they glode, 

And they came to the place to be tied, and 
were toed. 

Then homeward, he said, let us drive, and 
they dreve, 

And as soon as they wished to arrive, they 
arrove, 

For whatever he couldn’t contrive, she 
controve. 


The kiss he was dying to steal, then he 
stole; 

At the feet where he Wanted to kneel then_ 
he knole; 

And he said, “I feel better than ever I fole.” 


So they to each other kept clinging and 


clung, 

While Time his swift current was winging, 
and wung; 

And this was the thing he was bringing, 
and brung: 

The man Sally wanted to catch, and had 
caught; 

That she wanted from others to snatch, 
and had snaught, 

Was the one she now liked to scratch, and 
she scraught. 

And Charley’s warm love began freezing, 
and froze, 

While he took to teazing, and cruelly toze 

The girl he had wished to be squeezing, 
and squoze, 

“Wretch!” he cried, when she threatened 
to leave him, and left, 

“How could you deceive me, as you have 
deceft?” 


And she answered, “I promised to cleave, 


and I’ve cleft.”"—Phoebe Cary. 





THE “COTTON CITY” PASSES 


New Orleans is a “silk stocking town.” 
Most American cities are, But New Orleans 
is the leader. The proportion of silk 
stockings to cotton stockings sold here is 
greater than in any other city in the United 
States—New Orleans Tribune. 





Every minute, day and night, there is an 
average of 50,000 telephone calls. The av- 
erage number of daily conversations is now 
70,000,000 as against 52,000,000 six years 
ago. Of the 17,000,000 phones in the United 
States 3,000,000 are in New York state. 
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SHOW BOAT 


SYNOPSIS 


Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Ravenal 
(nicknamed Maggie and Nola) on board the 
Cotton Blossom Floating Palace, a show boat 
playing the Mississippi river. Magnolia’s moth- 
er, Parthenia Ann Hawks (Parthy, for short), 
wife of Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
boat, is taking care of. her. Gaylord Ravenal, 
Magnolia’s husband, whom she adores, succeeds 
after others have failed in getting her to take 
some broth. 

From the time Parthy took her first trip on 
the Creoie Belle, Capt. Andy’s passenger and 
freight steamer (before he bought the show 
boat) she would snoop around and want to at- 
tend to everybody else’s business. In spite of 
Parthy’s objections to the show boat business 
Andy buys the Cotton Blossom. He takes Parthy 
and Magnoliaabout the boat on a tourof inspec- 
tion. They meet Elly Chipley (Lenore La 
Verne) and Julie Dozier, actresses, also Doc 
who goes ahead of the show advertising, book- 
ing etc. Queenie and Jo are cook and kitchen 
helper. Jo entertains Magnolia with negro 
songson a banjoand Queenie sings! When Mag- 
nolia leaves school in Thebes in the early spring 
she keeps up-her studies on the boat. She also 
takes piano lessons from George, the calliope 
performer. Schultzy, Elly’s husband, is direc- 
tor of show boat company. Other actors are: 
Steve, Julie’s husband, Mr. and Mrs, Means, 
Frank and Ralph. Windy (so named because 
he almost never talks) is the pilot. 





“I declare, Hawks, what J. keep that 
slatternly yellow cat around this boat for 
beats me.” 

“Best actress in the whole caboodle, that’s 
why.” Something fine in little Capt. Andy 
had seen and recognized the flame that 
might have glorified Julie had it not in- 
stead consumed her. “That girl had the 
right backing she’d make her mark, and not 
in-any show boat, either. I’ve been to New 
York. I’ve seen ’em down at Wallack’s and 
Daly’s.and around.” 

“A slut, that’s what she is. I had my way 
she’d leave this boat. bag and baggage.” 

“Well, this is one time you won't have 
your way, Mrs. Hawks, ma’am.” She had 
not yet killed the spirit in Andy. 

“Mark my words, you’ll live to regret it. 
The way she looks out of those black eyes 
of hers! Gives me the creeps.” 

“What would you have the girl look out 
of,” retorted Andy, not very brilliantly. 
“Her ears?” 

Julie could not but know of this antagon- 
ism toward her. Some perverse streak in 
her otherwise rich and gentle make-up 
caused her to find a sinister pleasure in 
arousing it. 

Windy’s victory was more definitely dra- 
matic, though his defensive method against 
Parthy’s attacks resembled in sardonic quiet 
and poise Julie’s own. Windy was account- 
ed one of the most expert pilots on the 
Mississippi. _He knew every coil and sinew 
and stripe of the yellow serpent. River men 
used his name as_a synonym for magic with 
the pilot’s wheel. Starless night or misty 
day; shoal water or deep, it was all one to 
bho Shonen Andy’s senior by more 
than 15 years, the two had been friends for 
20. Capt. Andy had enormous respect for 
his steersmanship; was impressed by his 
taciturnity (being himself so talkative and 
vivacious) ; enjoyed talking with him in the 
bright quiet security of the pilot house. 
He was absolute czar of the Mollie Able and 
the Cotton Blossom, as befitted his high 
accomplishments. No one ever dreamed of 
opposing him except Parthy. He was sloven- 

of person, careless of habit. These 
shortcomings Parthy undertook to correct 
early in her show-boat career. She met 
with defeat so ee so complete, so 
crushing as to cause her forever after to 
leave him unmolested. 

Windy had muddy boots. They were, it 
seemed, ome Seer so. He would go ashore 
in mid-afternoon of a hot August day when 
farmers for miles around had been praying 
for rain these weeks past and return in a 
downpour with half the muck and clay of 
the countryside clinging to his number 11 

lack square-toed elastic-side boots. A 
tall, emaciated drooping old man, Windy; 
with long gnarled muscular hands whose en- 
larged knuckles and leathery palms were 
the result of almost half a century at the 
wheel. His pants were always grease- 
stained; his black string tie and gray shirt 
spattered with tobacco juice; his brown 
aged frayed and ragged. Across his front 

¢ wore a fine anchor watch chain, or 
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“log” chain, as it was called. And gleamin 
behind the long flowing tobacco-splotche 
gray beard that reached almost to his waist 
could be glimpsed a milkily pink pearl stud 
like a star behind a dirty cloud-bank. The 
jewel had been come by, doubtless, in pay- 
ment of some debt. Surely its exquisite 
curves had once glowed upon fine and per- 
fumed linen. 

It was against this taciturn and omnipo- 
tent conquerer of the rivers that Parthy 
raised the flag of battle. “Traipsin’ up and 
down this boat and the Mollie Able, spitting 
his filthy tobacco and leaving mud tracks 
like an elephant that’s been in a bog. 
I’ve had those steps leading up to the pilot 
house scrubbed once, I’ve had ’em scrubbed 
10 times this week, and now look at them! 
I won’t have it, and soI tell you. Why can’t 
he go up the side of the boat the way a 
pilot is supposed to do! What’s that side 
ladder for, I'd like to know! He’s sup- 
posed to go up it; not the steps.” 

“Now, Parthy, you can’t run a boat the 
way you would a kitchen back in Thebes. 
Windy’s no hired man. He’s the best 
pilot on the rivers, and I’m lucky to have 














The bureau of standards is using this novel 

textile-testing machine to measure the dura- 

bility of cloth used in making uniforms 
for the army. 








him. A hundred jobs better than this ready 
to jump at him if he so much as crooks a 
finger. He’s pulled this tub through good 
many tight places where any other pilot’d 


landed us high and dry on a sand bar. And 
don’t you forget it.” 
“He’s a dirty old man. And I won’t have 


” 


it. Muddying up my clean ... 

Parthy was not one of your scolds who 
takes her grievance out in mere words. 
With her, to threaten was to act. That very 
morning, just before the Cotton Blossom 
was making a late departure from Green- 
ville, where they had played the night be- 
fore, to Sunnisie Side Landing, 12 miles 
below, this formidable woman, armed with 
hammer and nails, took advantage of 
Windy’s temporary absence below decks 
to nail down the hatch above the — 
leading to the pilot house. She was the 
kind of woman who can driveanailstraight. 
She drove 10 of them, long and firm and 
deep. A pity that no one saw her. It was 
a sight worth seeing, this accomplished and 
indomitable virago in curl papers, driving 
nails with a sure and steady stroke. 

Below stairs Windy, coming aboard from 
an early morning look around, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, sank his great yellow 
fangs into a generous wedge of Honest 
Scrap, and prepared to climb the stairs to 
the Cotton Blossom pilot house, there to 
manipulate wheel and cord that would con- 
vey his orders to Peter in the engine room. 
Up the stairs, leaving a mud ‘spoor behind. 
One hand raised to lift the hatch; wonder- 
ing, meanwhile, to find it closed. A mighty 
heave; a pounding with the great fist; an- 
other heave, then, with the powerful old 
shoulder. 

“Nailed,” said Windy aloud to himself, 
mildly. Then, still mildly, “The old hell 
cat.” He spat, then, on the hatchway aa 
and clumped leisurely down again. e 
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leaned over the boat rail, looking beni. 
down at the crowd of idlers gathered ai 
wharf tO watch the show boat cast off. 1 
he crossed the deck again to where a 
pacious and earpet-seated easy chair | 
out, its inviting arms. Into this he 
with a grunt of relaxation. From 
pocket he took the pipe so recently re 
quished, filled it, tamped it, lighted it. F: 
another pocket he took a month-old , 
of the New Orleans Times-Democrat, t 
ed to the columns marked Shipping N 
and settled down, apparently, for a 
quiet day with literature. 

Up came the anchor. In came the h 
ser. Chains clanked. The sound of 
ne eee drawn up. The hoarse sho 

rom land and water that always ati 
the cepartare of a river boat. “Throw 

over there! Lift ’er! Heh, Pete! Gin 
hand here! Little to the left. Other si 
Hold on! Easy!” The faees of the c: 

ashore turned expectantly toward the b 
Everything shipshape. Pete in the en 
room. Capt. Andy scampering for the tc 
Silence, o bells. No steam. No hoa 
shouts of command. Good heavens, whe 
Windy? Windy! Windy! 

Windy lowers his shielding newsp: 
and mildly regards the capering captain 
bewildered crew and startled company. 
is wearing his silver-rimmed reading s; 
ts ‘les slightly askew on his biblical-look 
.0oked nose. Andy rushes up to him, 
the Basque in him bubbling. “Heavy: 
sake, Windy, what’s ... why don’t you | 
her! We’re going.” 

Windy chewed rhythmically for a 
ment, spat a long. brown jet of juice, wip 
his hairy mouth with the back of 
snarled hand. “We ain’t going, Cap’n Haw 
yecause She can’t go till I give her the 
ahead. And I ain't give her the go-ahe 
I’m the pilot of this here boat.” 

“But why? What the... Wh is 
“The hatch is. nailed down above 
steps leading to the pilot house, Cap 
Andy. Till that hatchway’s open, I do 
climb up to no pilot house. And till I cli: 

up to the pilot house, she don’t get no 
ahead. And till I give her the go-ahe: 
she don’t go, not if we stay here alongsi 
this landing till the Cotton Blossom rot 
He looked around benignly and resumed | 
at of the New Orleans Times-Dem» 
crat. 

Profanity, frowned upon under Parth) 
regime, now welled up in Andy and bur;' 
from him in spangled geysers. Word 
seethed to the surface and exploded lik. 
fireworks. Twenty-five years of river |i! 
had equipped him with a vocabulary ri 
varied, purple. He neglected neither th 
heavens above nor the earth beneath. Itc 
volt and rage shook his wiry little fran 
Years of henpecking, years of natural gaict) 
suppressed, years of mincing when he wis!) 
ed to stride, years of silence when he wis! 
ed to sing, now were wiped away by tli: 
stream of undiluted rage that burst from 
Capt. Andy Hawks. It was a torrent, a floo’, 
a Mississippi of profanity in which he!! 
and damns were mere drops in the might 
roaring mass. “Out with your crowbai 
there. Pry up that hatch! [I’m captain 0! 
this boat, and anybody, man or woman, w)i:: 
nails down that hatch again without m 
orders gets put off this boat wherever we 
are, and so I say.” 

Did Parthenia Ann Hawks shrink an‘ 
cower and pale under the blinding glare 
this pyrotechnic profanity? Not that in 
domitable woman. The picture of outrage: 
virtue in curl papers, she stood her groun' 
like a Roman matron. She had even, wher 
the flood broke, sent Magnolia indoors wit 
a gesture meant to convey protection fro: 
the pollution of this verbal stream. 

“Well, Captain Hawks, a fine examp!’ 
you have set for your company and cre 

must say.” 

“You must say! You-——! Let me t 
you, Mrs. Hawks, ma’am, the less you sa 
the better. And I repeat, anybody touche 
that hatchway again i 

“Touch it!” echoed Parthy in icy disdai: 
“I wouldn’t touch it, nor the pilot house 
nor the pilot either, if you’ll excuse my sa) 
ing so, with a 10-foot pole.” And swe)! 
away with as much dignity as a Cotto: 
Blossom early morning costume would pc 
mit. Her head bloody but unbowed. 

Magnolia, at 15, was a gangling gawky 
child whose eyes were too bi f 
and whose legs were too long for her skirts 
She looked, in fact, all legs, eyes, and c! 

ie 
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bows. It was a constant race between her - 


knees and her skirt hems. Parthy was for- 
ever lengthening frocks. Frequently Mag- 
nolia, looking down at herself, was sur- 
prised, like Alice in Wonderland after she 
had eaten the magic currant cake, to dis- 
cover how far away from _her head her feet 
were. Being possessed of a natural creamy 
pallor which her mother mistook for lack 
of red corpuscles, she was dosed into 
chronic biliousness on cod liver oil, cream, 
eggs, and butter, all of which she joathed. 
Then suddenly, at 16, legs, elbows, and eyes 
assumed their natural proportions. Over- 
night, seemingly, she emerged from adol- 
escence a rather amazing looking young 
creature with a high forehead, a wide mo- 
bile mouth, great liquid eyes, and a most 
lovely speaking voice which nobody noticed. 
Her dress was transformed, with Cinder- 
ella-like celerity, from the pinafore to the 
bustle variety. She was, even at 16, what 
might be termed ene 
Merely by standing tall, pale, dark-haired, 
next to Elly, that plump and pretty in- 
genue was transformed into a dumpy and 
rather dough-faced blonde jn whose coun- 
tenance selfishness and dissatisfaction were 
beginning to etch telltale lines. 


She had been now almost seven years 
on the show boat, These seven years had 
spread a tapestry of life and color before 
her eyes. road rivers flowing to the sea. 
Little towns perched high on the river 
banks or cowering flat and fearful, at the 
merey of the waters that often crept like 
hungry and devouring monsters, stealthily 
over the levee and into the valley below. 
Singing negroes. Fighting whites. Spawning 
negroes. A life fantastic, bizarre, peaceful, 
rowdy, prim, eventful, calm. On the rivers 
anything might happen and everything did. 
She saw convict chain gangs working on the 
roads. Grisly nightmarish figures of sfrip- 
ed horror, manacled leg to leg. At night 
you heard them singing plantation songs 
in the fitful glare of their camp fires in the 
woods; simple songs full of hope. Didn’t 
My Lord Deliver Daniel? they sang. Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot, Comin’ for to , nn Me 
Home. In the Louisiana bayou country, she 
saw the negroes perform that weird re- 
ligious rite known as a ring shout, semi- 
savage, hysterical, mesmerizing. ° 

Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri small-town 
housewives came to be Magnolia’s friends, 
and even Parthy’s. The coming of the show 
boat was the one flash of blazing color in 
the drab routine of their existence. To 
them Schultzy was the John Drew of the 
rivers, Elly the Lillian Russell. You saw 
them seudding down the placid tree-shaded 
streets in their morning ginghams and cali- 
coes, their bits of silver clasped in their 
work-seamed . hands, or knotted into the 
corner of a handkerchief. Fifty cents for 
two seats at tonight’s show. “How are you, 
Mis’ Hawks? . . And the little girl? 
..+ My! Look at the way she’s shot up 
in a year’s time! Well, you can’t call her 
little girl any more. ... I. brought you 
a glass of my homemade damson preserve. 
I take cup of sugar to cup of juice. Real 
rich, but it is good if I do say so...., 
I told Will I was coming to the show every 
night you were here, and he could like it 
or lump it. I been saving out of the house- 
keeping money.” They brought vast choco- 
late cakes; batches of cookies; jugs of 
home-brewed pane wine; loaves of fresh 
bread; jars of strained honey; stiff tight 
bunches of garden flowers. Offerings on 
the shrine of Art. 

Periodically Parthy threatened to give up 
this roving life and take Magnolia with her. 
She held this as a weapon over Andy’s head 
when he crossed her will, or displeased 
her. Immediately boarding schools, con- 
vents, and seminaries. yawned for Mag- 
nolia. Perhaps Parthy was right. “What 
kind of a life is this for a child!” she de- 
manded. What about her Future?” 

“Future’ll take care of itself,” Andy as- 
sured her, blithely. 

“If that isn’t just like a man!” 

It was inevitable that Magnolia should, 
sooner or later, find herself through force 
of cireumstance treading the boards as an 
actress in the Cotton Blossom Floating 
Theater company. Not = that, she found 
herself playing ingenue leads. She had 
been thrown. in as a stop-gap following 
Elly’s defection, and had become, quite 
without previous planning, a rmanent 
member of the troupe. Strangely enough, 
she developed an enormous following, 
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thongh she lacked that saccharine quality 
which river towns had come to expect in 
their show-boat ingenues. True, her long 
legs were a little lanky beneath the short 
skirts of the woodman’s pure daughter, but 
what she lacked in one extremity she made 
up in another. They got full measure when 
they looked at her eyes, and her voice made 
the small-town housewives weep. Yet when 
their husbands nudged them, saying, “What 
you sniffling about?” they could only reply, 
“I don’t know.” And no more did they. 

Elly was 28 when she deserted Schultzy. 
For three years she had been restless, fault- 
finding, dissatisfied. Each autumn she 
would announce to Capt. Andy her inten- 
tion to forsake the rivers and bestow her 
talents ashore. During the winter she 
would try to get an engagement a ag 2 
the a booking offices contrary to the 
eustom of show-boat actors whose habit 
it was to hibernate in the winter on the 
savings of a long and economical summer. 
But the Chicago field was sparse and vneer- 
tain. She never had the courage or the 
imagination to go as far as New York. April 
would find her back on the Cotton Blos- 
som. Between her and Sckultzy the bick- 
erings and the quarrels became more and 
more frequent. She openly defied Schultzy 
as he directed rehearsals. She refused to 
follow his Suggestions though he had a 
real sense of direction. Everything she 
knew he had taught her. She invariably 
misread a. line and had to be coached in it, 
word by word; inflection; bysiness; every- 
thing. 

She complained about her wardrobe; re- 
fused to interest herself in it, though she 
had been an indefatigable needlewoman. 
Now, instead of sewing, you saw her look- 
ing moodily out across the river, her hands 
idle, her brows black. An unintelligent and 
unresourceful woman turned moody and 
thoughtful must come to mischief, for 
within herself she finds no solace. At Mo- 
bile, then, she was gone. True to the melo- 
dramatic tradition of her environment, she 
left a note for Schultzy, written in a flour- 
ishing Spencerian hand that made up, in 
part, for the spelling. She was gone. He 
need not try to follow her or find her or 
bring her back. She was going to star at 
the head of her own company and play 
Camille and even Juliet. She was good and 
sick and tired of this everlasting flopping 
up and down the rivers. She wouldn’t go 
back to it, no matter what. Her successor 
could have her wardrobe. She was sorry 
to leave Cap in the lurch like this. And 
she would close, and begged to remain his 
loving Wife (this inked out but still de- 
cipherable)—begged to remain, his truly, 
ee Chipley. Just below this signature she 
added one of Lenore La Verne, done in tre- 
mendous sable downstrokes and shaded 
curlecues, especially about the L’s. 

It was a crushing' blow for Schultzy, who 
loved her. Stricken, he thought only of 
her happiness. “She can’t get along with- 
out me,” he groaned. Then, in a stunned 
way, “Juliet!” There was nothing of bitter- 
ness or rancor in his tone; only a dumb 
despairing wonder. “Juliet! And_ she 
couldn’t play Little Eva without making 
her appear ridiculous.” He pondered this 
amoment. “She’s got it into her head she’s 
Bernhardt, or something. ... Well, she’ll 
come back.” 

“Do you mean to say you'd take her 
back!” Parthy deruntdied. 

“Why, sure,” Schultzy replied, simply. 
“She never packed a trunk in her life, or 
anything. I done all those things for her. 
Some ways she’s a child. I guess that’s how 
she kept me so tight. She needed me all 
the time... . ell, she’ll come _ back.” 

Capt. Andy sent to Chicago for an in- 
genue lead. It was then, coro her ar- 
rival, that Magnolia stepped into the breach 
—the step being made, incidentally, over 
what was practically Parthy’s dead body. 
For at Magnolia’s calm announcement that 
she knew every line of the part and all the 
business, her mother stormed, had hys- 
terics, and finally took to her bed (until 
nearly time for the rise of the curtair). 
The bill that night was The Parson’s Bride. 
Show-boat companies to this day still tell 
the story of what happened during that 
performance on the Cotton Blossom, 

They had two rehearsals, one in the morn- 
ing, another that lasted throughout the 
afternoon. Of the company, Magnolia was 
the calmest. Capt. Andy seemed to swing, 
by invisible pulleys, from the orchestra pit 
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Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in all cases of deafness 
= Caused by Catarrhal troubles. Relaxed 
or sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, 
Roaring or Hissing Sounds. Perforat- 
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Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 
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READ THIS FREE OFFER! 


Worry no more over your “terrible” 
skin and complexion! Forget your fail- 
ures with lotions, clays, creams, pow- 
ders, massage,steaming pots and “cover- 
ings.” Throw away your rubber masks, 
plasters, and beauty makeshifts. Because 
—here’s where you get a new, trueskin! 
Your blackheads, pimples, large pores, freckles, 
tan, sallow complexion, surface wrinkles, blem- 
ishes, and signs of approaching age, go, defi- 
nitely—‘“because they’re OFF!” 

Most astonishing discovery in the history of 
beauty culture. All explained in an amazing 
free book called “Beautiful New Skin in 3 Days.” 
Learn how to do what eminent doctors have 
charged enormous prices for. Make your own 
skin and complexion the envy of all who behold 
it. Sendyour name and address only—no money! 


‘ MAKE YOUR FACE YOUR FORTUNE! 


Hundreds of men and women are now doing 
it themselves—in the quiet of their own homes 
——without the knowledgeof their most intimate 
friends.: They come out with a new, soft, vel- 
vety, clear, spotless, youth-like skin on face, 
neck, arms, handsor any part of the body where 
a new skin isdesired. The method is absolutely 
harmiessand easy. It’s astonishing—almost be- 
yond belief. Send now—the book is absolutely 
free to readers of this paper. Address, Marvo, 
Book Dept.,86-N,No. 1700 Broadway, New York, 
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below to Parthy’s chamber above. One mo- 
ment he would be sprawled in the kero- 
sene footlights, his eyes deep in wrinkles 
of delight, his little brown paws 4 
the mutton-chop whiskers in a frenzy o 
excitement, 


“That’s right. That’s the stuff! Elly 
never give it half the——’Scuse hultzy 
—I didn’t go for to hurt your feelings, but 
by golly, Nollie! I wouldn’t of believed you 
had it in you, not if your own mother 
told i en, self-reminded, he would 
cast a fearful glance over his shoulder, that 
shoulder would droop, he would extricate 
himself from the welter of footlights and 
music racks and prompt books in which he 
squatted, and scamper up the aisle. The 
dim outline of a female head in curl papers 
certainly could not have been seen peering 
over the top of the balcony rail as he fan- 
cied, for when he had clattered up the 
balcony stairs and had gently turned the 
knob of the bedroom door, there lay the 
curl-papered head on the pillow of the big 
bed, and from it issued hollow groans, and 
plastered over one cheek of it was a large 
moist white cloth soaked in some pungent 
and nostril-prieking stuff. The eyes were 
closed. The whole figure was shaken by 
shivers. Mortal agony, you would have 
said (had you not known Parthy), had this 
stricken and monumental creature in its 
horrid clutches. 

In a whisper—‘“Parthy !” 

A groan, hollow, heartrending, mortuary. 

He entered, shut the door softly, tiptoed 
over to the bed, laid a comforting brown 
paw on the shivering shoulder. The shoul- 
der became convulsive, the shivers swelled 
to heaves. “Now, now, Parthy! What you 
taking on so for? Good heavens, person’d 
think she’d done something to shame you 
instead of make you mighty proud. If you’d 
see her. Why, say, she’s a born actress.” 

The groans now became a wail. The eyes 
unclosed. The figure raised itself to a sit- 
ting posture. The sopping frag rolled 
limply off. Parthy rocked herself to and 
fro. “My own daughter! An actress! That 
I should have lived to see this day!... 
Rather ... in her grave ... why I ever 
allowed her to set foot on this filthy 
scow....” 
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“Now, Parthy, you’re just working , 
self up. Matter of fact, that time 
Means turned*her ankle and we though; 
couldn’t step on it, you was all for goin 
in her part, and I bet if Sophy M 
hadn’t tied up her foot and gone.on |i 
soldier she is, we’d of had you acting | 
night. You was rarin’ to. I watched , 


“Me! Acting on the stage. Not th. | 
couldn’t play better than Sophy M: 
and that’s no compliment. A poor sti 
I couldn’t.” But her defense lacked 
viction. Andy had surprised a secret 
bition in this iron-armored bosom. 

“Now, come on! Cheer up! Ought 
proud your own daughter stepping in and 
saving us money like this. We'd of clo 
Had to. Golly only knows when that new 
baggage’ll get here, if she gets here at ||! 
What do you think of that Chipley. \ 
Pve treated that girl, if she’d been my 
daughter—well! . . . How’d you like a | 
little sip of whisky, Parthy? Then 
come on down give Nollie a hand with 
costumes. Chipley’s stuff comes up on 
like ballet skirts ——Now, now, now! I di 
say she——Oh, my Lord!” 

Parthy had gone off again into hyste 
“My own daughter! My little girl!” 

The time for severe measures had co 
Andy had not dealt with actresses for y 
without learning something of the weap 
with which to fight hysteria. 

“All right. Ill give you something (> 
screech for. The boys paraded this noon 
with a banner six feet long and red let! 

a foot high announcing the Appeara: 
Extraordinaire of Magnolia the Mysterious 
._Comedy Tragedienne in The Parson’s Bri: 
I made a special spiel on the corner. We 
the biggest advance sale we had this seas 
Yessir! Doc’s downstairs raking it in wit! 
both hands and you had the least gumption 
in you, instead of laying here whining an‘ 
carrying on, you’d = 

“What’s the advance?” spake up Part 
the box-office expert. 

“Three hundred; and not anywheres nc. 
four o’clock.” 

With one movement Parthy had fl 
aside the bedclothes and stepped out 
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Bering EAR OIL 


Especially for Ears 
Ears get stiff, dry, itchy, noisy and dull, so 
need oil. Postpaid $1. Small bottle 10c. 
HEIDE & SONS, Pioneer Bidg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE 

washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
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GIRLS, Learn How to Win a Husband 


Kaformation FREE oa request. Tupelo Novelty Co.. Tupelo, Miss. 














Submitted by J. J. Fogarty, Wilsall, Mont. 


Horizontal: 1—A teacher of religion in 
ancient Gaul. 5—A support. 10—Comfort. 
12—A European mountain goat. 13—Imi- 
tate. 14—To immerse. 16—The gentleman 
from Coon Center, Iowa. 17—A rare ele- 
ment (abbr.). 18—To raise. 20—A white 
crystalline metallic element (abbr.). 21— 
Contorted. 22—Scrutinize. 24—Any large 
non-poisonous serpent. 25—A simpleton. 
27—Piece out. 29—To move by short leaps. 
31—An independent sultanate of Africa 
(abbr.). 33—A folding frame for supporting 
a picture. 35—A yellowish metallic ele- 
ment (abbr.). 36—A diving sea bird. 

A coarse hemp or flax fiber. 39—An Afri- 





ed with toes. 43—Vacant. 44—A monaste! 
Vertical: 1—Cessation of physical |i! 
2—An Old World plant allied to the turn 
3—Employ. 4—That is (abbr.). 6—A st:' 
(abbr.).-7—A boy’s nickname. 8—A me 
ber of the branch of the Aryan family. ° 
Expatriate. 11—Contend. 14—Arid. |! 
Energy. 18—A device for retarding 
motion of a vehicle. 19—To drivel. 2! 
Grief. 23—One of the Caroline islands. 26 
To vex. onsume. To dress wi! 
an edged tool. 30—The nickname of | 
first woman to swim the English chann 


32—The chief island of the Ladrone grou): 


34—Turf. 35—To swarm. 37—The unta' 


ned skin of a calf. 39—A sailor. 41—A com- 
missioned army officer (abbr.). 42—A rar: 


element. (abbr.). 
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ped revealing, rather. inex jlicably, a com- 
plete lower costume including shoes. 

Andy was off, down the stairs, up the 
aisle, into the orchestra pit just in time to 
hear "Magnolia say, “Schultzy, please! Don’t 
throw me that line like that. I know it. I 
didn’t stop because I was stuck.” - 

“What’d you stop for, then, and look like 
you'd seen spooks!” 

“| stopped a-purpose. She sees her hus- 
band that she hates and that she thought 
was dead for years come sneaking in, and 
she won’t start right in to talk. She'd just 
stand there, kind of frozen and stiff, staring 
at him.” 

“All right, if you — so much about di- 
recting go ahead and di tn 

She ran to him, threw her arms about 
him, hugged him, all contrition. “Oh, 
Schultzy, don’t be mad. I didn’t go to 
boss. I Just wanted to act it like I felt. And 
I'm awfully- sorry about Elly and every- 
thing. Tl do as you say, only I just can’t 
help thinking, Schultzy dear, that she’d 
stand there, staring kind of silly, almost.” 


“You’re right, Magnolia. That’ll get ’em. 
You standing there like that, stunned and 





pale. 

“How'll I get pale, Schultzy ?” 

“You'll feel pale inside and the audience’ll 
think you are.” (The whole art of acting 
unconsciously expressed by Schultzy.) 

Outwardly calm, Magnolia took only a 
cup of coffee at dinner, and Parthy, for 
once, did not press her to eat. That mourn- 
ful matron, though still occasionally shak- 
en by a convulsive shudder, managed her 
usual heartening repast and actually spent 
the time from four to seven lengthening 
Elly’s frocks for Magnolia and taking them 
in to fit the girl’s slight frame. 

Schultzy made her up, and rather overdid 
it. In fact, in their effort to bridge the 
gap left by Elly’s sudden flight, the entire 
company overdid everything and_ thus 
bones about the cataclysmic moment 
which is theatrical show-boat history. Mag- 
nolia, so sure of her lines during the re- 
hearsal, forgot them a score of times dur- 
ing the performance and, had it not been 
for Schultzy, who threw them to her un- 
erringly and swiftly, would have made a 
dismal failure of this, her first stage ap- 
pearance. They were playing Vidallia, al- 
ways a good show-boat town. The house 
was filled from the balcony boxes to the 
last row downstairs near the door, from 
which point very little could be seen and 
practically nothing heard. Something of 
the undercurrent of excitement which per- 
vaded the Cotton Blossom troupe seemed 
to seep through the audience; or perhaps 
even an audience so unsophisticated at this 
could not but’ sense the unusual in this 
performance. Every one of the troupe— 
Schultzy, Mis’ Means, Mr. Means, Frank, 
Ralph, the Soapers (Character Team that 
had succeeded Julie and Steve)—all were 
trembling for Magnolia. And because they 
were fearful for her they threw themselves 
frantically into their parts. Magnolia, tak- 
ing her cue (literally as well as figuratively) 
from them, did likewige. As ingenue lead, 
her part was that of & young school mis- 
tress earning her livelihood in a little town. 
Deserted some years before by her worth- 
less husband, she learns now of his death. 
The town parson has long been in love 
with her, and she with him. Now they can 
marry. The wedding gown is finished. The 
guests are invited. 

_ This is her last day as schoolteacher. She 
is alone in the empty schoolroom. Fare- 
well, dear pupils. Farewell, dear school- 
room, blackboard, erasers, waterbucket, 
desk, ete, She picks up her key. But what 
is this evil face in the doorway! Who is 
this leering tramp, grisly in rags, repulsive 
—— Good heavens! You! My husband! 
(Never was villain so black and diabolical 
as Frank, Never was heroine so lovely and 
frail and trembling and helplessand white.) 

Frank: “I reckon you thought I was dead. 
Well, I’m about the livest corpse you ever 
saw.” A diabolical laugh. oo bad you 


dress.” 

Pleadings, agony® despair. 

Now his true villainy comes out. A thou- 
sand dollars, then, and quick, or you don’t 
walk down the aisle to the musie of no 
wedding march. 

“I haven’t got it.” 


won't be able to wear that new wedding 
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“No! Where’s the money you been sav- 
ing all these years?” 


“I haven’t a thousand dollars. I swear it.” 


“So!” Seizes her. Drags her across the 
room, Screams. His hand stifles them. 

Unfortunately, in their very desire to 
help Magnolia, they all exaggerate their vil- 
lainy, their heroism, their business. Being 
a trifle uncertain of her lines, Magnolia, too, 
sought to cover her deficiencies by stress- 
ing her emotional scenes. When terror 
was required her face was distorted with it. 
Her screams of fright were real screams of 
mortal fear. Her writhings would have 
wrung pity from a fiend. Frank bared his 
teeth, chortled like a maniac. He wound 
his fingers in her long black hair and rather 
justified her outcry. In contrast, Schultzy’s 
nobility and purity stood out as crudely 
and unmistakably as white against black. 
Nuances were not for show-boat audiences. 

Something — intuition —or perhaps a 
sound from the left upper box made Frank, 
the villain, glance up. There, leaning over 
the box rail, his face a mask ‘of hatred, his 
eyes glinting, sat a huge hairy backwoods- 
man. And in his hand glittered the barrel 
of a business-like gun. He was taking care- 
ful aim. Drama had come late into the 
life of this literal mind. He had, in the 
course of a quick-shooting rough-and-tum- 
ble tareer, often seen the brutal male mis- 
handling beauty in distress. His code was 
simple. One second more and he would 
act on it. Frank’s hand released his strug- 
gling victim. Gentleness and love over- 
spread his features, dispelling their villainy. 
To Magnolia’s staring and open-mouthed 
amazement he made a gesture of abnega- 
tion. “Well, Marge, I ain’t got nothin’ more 
to say if you and the parson want to get 
married.” After which astounding utter- 
ance he slunk rapidly off, leaving the field 
to what was perhaps the most abject huddle 
of heroism that every graced a show-boat 
stage. 

The curtain came down. The audience, 
intuitively glancing toward the upper box, 
ducked, screamed, or swore. The band 
struck up. The backwoodsman, a little be- 
wildered but still truculent, subsided some- 
what. A trifle mystified, but laboring under 
the impression that this was, perhaps, the 
ordinary routine of the theater, the audi- 
ence heard Schultzy, in front of the curtain, 
explaining that the villain was taken sud- 
denly ill; that the concert would now be 
given free of charge; that each and every 
man, woman, and child was invited to re- 
tain his seat. The backwoodsman, rather 
sheepish now, took a huge bite of chewing 
tobacco and looked about him belligerently. 
Out came Mr. Means to do his comic China- 
man. Order reigned on one side of the 
footlights at least, though behind the heav- 
ing Venetian lagoon was a company saved 
from collapse only' by a quite human un- 
certainty as to whether tears or laughter 
would best ¢xpress their state of mind. 

The new ingenue lead, scheduled to meet 
the Cotton Blossom at Natchez, failed to 
appear. Magnolia, following her trial by 
firearms, had played the absent Elly’s parts 
for a week. here seemed to be no good 
reason why she should not continue to do 
so at least until Capt. Andy could engage 
an ingenue who would join the troupe at 
New Orleans. 

(Continued next week) 





BETTER THAN LIBERTY BONDS 


Uncle Sam is calling in some of his 
bonds because he thinks he is paying bigger 
interest than necessary. Every person who 
reads this paragraph should see that his 
subscription to the Pathfinder is renewed 
well into the future. The Pathfinder is 
even better than the gold standard of 
value; there is no limit to what it will 
pay you on your little investment. It 
doesn’t stop at four per cent, six per cent 
or eight per cent. While the value of the 
dollar has decreased, the value of the Path- 
finder has steadily increased. We don’t 
know how soon we shall have to raise our 
prices, but if you believe in making sure 
of the future you will send $2 for a three- 
year renewal. ou don’t want to be 
quite so sure, send just $1 for one year. It 
is the biggest value in the whole reading 
world, Address Pathfinder, Washington, 
D. C.—Advertisement. 
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“| WANT TO LOVE” 
KNOW ABOUT 

Authentic Books on Sex and Love— 

Your choice § cents each. 
These fine books tell about the dominant 
facts of life—order by number. 

74 Sex Physiol 

Gt Beir 'iatfooa 178 ORG, cleenate' 
1089 Sex Common Sense 
648 Sex Rejuvenation 

14 What Girls Should 


Know 
653 wag 5 Boys Should 


HAzmO 





221 How ry gt * aus 
163 Roman Sex Li 
1193 Woman’s W = 
1177 Woman and New Race 
746 Daughter of Eve 
1148 Sex Crimes—U. 8S. Law 
654 What Young Men 43 Marriage vs. Divorce 
Should Know 222 Vampire, ete.—Kipling 
655 vos Young Women 1045 Mad Sweetheart—Harris 
Should Know 1046 Coquette vs. Wife 
656 What Married Men 6 Love, etc—De Maupassant 
Should Know 917 Room No. 11 
657 What Married Women 922 Wife’s Confession 
Should Know 950 Sex Determination 
536 wees yom Past 40 ae italien Love Tales 
how now egradation of Woman 
864 Chats with Husbands 195 First Love 
228 Plain Talks 178 C — Girl and Lover's 
Man’s Sex Life Ww 
689 Woman's Sex Life 317 Night “Flirtation 
69! Child’s Sex Life 904 Sex Symbolism 
692 Homosexual Life 417 Nature of Dreams 
726 Venereal Diseases 800 Sex in Psycho-Analysis 
172 Evolution of Sex 89 Famous Love Letters 
717 Modern Sex Morality 1190 What Price Love 
889 Kissing Jokes 


83 History of Marriage 
98 How to Love 810 Polite French Scandals 
410 Amorous Misadventure, 


987 Art of Kissing 
988 Art of Courtship 228 Plain Married Talks 


197 Frenchwomen’s Loye- 1225 Avoiding Married 
Learning Troubles 


89 Love Letters 1250 Lind: on Companiate 
175 Hindu Love Book M rd . 


arriage 
203 Women’s Love Rights 540 Brightly Colored Tales 
975 Cleopatra’s Loves 541 Tales of Many Hues 


GREAT BARGAIN! Any | book in above list, your choice Se each, 
plus ic per book for carriage charges and foreign price 
7e per book. Free catalog of 1250 books on request. 


Haldeman-Julius Publications, Dpt. $-114, Girard, Kans. 


SPINAL 
CURVATURE 
CURED 


Mrs, Josephine Brooks of Corry, Penn., found 
a method whereby she cured herself of a Spinal 
Curvature of ten years standing. Knowing from 
her own experience the suffering of this affiic- 
tion, she is anxious to tell every sufferer from 
spinal curvature of the method that restored 
her to a life of health and usefulness. This in- 





formation is given free to all afflicted. Mrs.. 


Brooks has nothing to sell and wants no money. 
She wishes to spread this good news every- 
Where and wants to hear from every sufferer 
with spinal trouble... Simply send your name 
and address to Mrs, Josephine Brooks, Box 
22-S, Corry, Penn., and you will receive the 
information by return_mail, or better still: 
Write her a description of your trouble, 


How to Heal Leg Sores 


If you suffer from Leg Sores or Varicose Ul]- 
cers, I will send you absolutely FREE a copy of 
my famous book that tells how to be rid of 
these troubles for all time by using my com- 
plete home treatment. It is different from any- 
thing you ever heard of, and the result of over 
35 years specializing. Simply send your name 
and address to Dr. H. J. WHITTIER, Suite 36, 
Westport Bank Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ECZEMA- Itch fia. 


Daten ne baal 

soothi: ne 
oa completely the skin toa ra healthy normal 
condition. Free treatment postpaid on it. Address 


Wm. D. Duncan Dept. 163 Cuties Illinois 


PATENTS ieee 











rvice noted for results, evid by many well known 
Patents of extraordin value. — Patent-Sense, 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St., Wash., ‘D.C. Estab. 1 





Large twelve 
QUR 1927 SALES WINNER S23 $90 
Vanilla for— ee. 
and a handsome set of Pearls that look like $10.00 value, free. 
You make 50c. All kinds of Soda Syrups, soft drink flavors and 
extracts. Vanilla in bulk $1. Oa gallon up. ratis N a 


MYSTOL CO., Dept. C-1, Glens Falls, N 


NOTHING Sells Like SHOES 
Every person a prospect. Take orders 


for Mason Shoes direct from factory. 85 stun- 
ning i jmatiogty low word Co. No Dont: 88, Chippows — — 
Outfit. 


MY SPECIALTY—Write nctee Out 
Peg Mlustrated Book. 
Or. — Sanatorium, 
inneapolis, Minn. 


ELIJAH Semis CHRIST Sook rner. E.MEGTDDO 
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‘Asthma Left and 
Never Returned 


Got Entirely Rid of the Disease After 
Suffering 17 Years. 


Asthma sufferers will be deeply interested 
in a letter recently written by Mrs. Mary Bean, 
Nashua, lowa. She says: 

“J had asthma for 17 years, coughed most 
of the time and couldn’t rest, day or night. I! 
tried everything, but grew so weak I could 
hardly walk across the room. After taking 
part of one bottle of Nacor, I could do most of 
my housework. That was 8 years ago. I re- 
covered completely, am still feeling fine, with 
no signs of asthma.” 

Hundreds of other sufferers from asthma, 
bronchitis and severe chronic coughs have re- 
ported their recovery, after years of affliction. 
Their letters and a booklet full of valuable in- 
formation about these stubborn diseases, will 
be sent free by Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State 
Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. No matter how’ 
serious your case seems, write for this free 
booklet today. It may give your whole life a 
new meaning. 


FREE Facts About 
a Failure 


many men are old at 

om ine es —— are oe oeune at 70? Do 
you know why the prostate gland slows up 
and why it causes bladder weakness, -sci- 
atica, pains in the back, feet and legs? 
Write today for scientist’s new book 
FREE. Learn just what these symptoms 
mean. Learn of a new kind of drugless 
treatment. Learn how 40,000 men past 40 
have found quick relief without medicine. 
Learn facts of priceless value to you. Write now for 
an interesting illustrated and copyrighted book, ‘‘Why 
Many Men Are Old at 40." Address W. J. Kirk, 
1870 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio. Western address, 
Suite 18-N West,303 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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No matter what have tried. RITE TODAY “for 
He BOOK. Convincing Proof and MONEY BACK Offer. 


TOX LABORATORIES, 464 Holland Bidg., SPRINGFIELD, M0. 
All| Run Down? Worn Out? 


MACK’S COD ctveR T 
ead ABLETS will build you up— 


you f d $1.00 for 16 ss: treatment, or, 
$2.75 for 50 days treatment, prepaid 8. 


C. H. McKEON CO., 561 ERIE BLDG., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices not obtainable 
Woman's Home Compa‘n 52.00 Christian Herald $9 25 
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Letters from Readers 


Three Kinds of Lies 


In, his Autobiography Mark Twain says 
Benjamin Disraeli, the famous Hebrew 
statesman, was the author of the saying: 
“There are three kinds of lies—lies, damned 
lies, and statistics.” I doubt whether Mark 
was correct in his supposition, for I have 
long been a student of Disraeli’s life and I 
have ne ae been able to trace the quota- 
tion to Disraeli. —John Plowett, Omaha. 


Pat Writes History! 


In a recent issue of the Pathfinder a 
question was asked as to why Ireland 
chose the shamrock as its national emblem. 
Here is a small bit of Irish history which 
I thought you might be interested in, al- 
though it differs somewhat from your an- 
swer to the question refefred to: “Many, 
many years ago the south of Ireland was 
terribly infested with snakes; they became 
a pest, so someone told the Irishmen if 
they would import all the big monkeys 
they could find (especially apes) they 
would destroy the snakes. So, they sent to 
Africa and India and brought several! ship 
loads to Cork harbor and turned them 
loose. In a short time every snake was 
exterminated. But, after a time, the moni- 
key population increased so rapidly they 
became a worse pest than the snakes; so 
someone teld the Micks they would have 
to shoot the monkeys. The Micks were 
armed with guns, but there was such a 
close resemblance between the Micks and 
the monkeys that they placed a shamrock 
on the breast of every Mick using a gun, 
lest they shoot each other. Hence the 
shamrock as a national emblem!” I am 
Irish myself and know.—Patrick O’Galla- 
gher, Dovetail, Mont. 


Probably Work of Shrike 

Early one spring morning while passing 
around a branch in the outskirts of the 
city of High Point, I noticed a hawthorn 
bush some distance away that seemed to 
be loaded with small pieces of rope. My 
curiosity was aroused and I proceeded to 
investigate, and to my astonishment, what 
I had taken for small pieces of rope were 
small snakes, all of about the same size 
and all of the same kind of snake. Each 
snake was neatly hung upon a thorn, the 
thorn extending through some part of the 
body of the snake, and _— of-the snakes 
were still alive. - 

Many others gazed upon this strange 
sight before and after I had viewed it, but 
none were able to offer what seemed a 
plausible solution. There were those who 
claimed that some kind of a bird, probably 
a kingfisher, was responsible for this neat 
job, but I am unable to concur in this be- 
lief, for I have never seen a kingfisher in 
these parts. Not only was it a most puz- 
zling situation.to see a hawthorn tree, lit- 
erally hung with snakes, but the further 
fact that the- snakes were all about_ the 
same size, color and kind, and that they 
were all pierced through with a thorn, as 
neatly as human hands could have done, 
added still further to the deep mystery of 
the situation.—C, B. Overman, High Point, 
N. C. 


Who Invented Bowie Knife? 


I once read an article which said that the 
Bowie knife was invented by James Bowie’s 
negro blacksmith, and that it was made out 
of an old rasp or file. I looked it up in 
other reference books and found some 
interesting stories, all somewhat different. 
One book said the bowie knife was a long 
dagger-shaped knife, with only one edge. 
It said that Col. Bowie broke his sword 
down to about .20 inches of the hilt in a 
fight with Mexicans, but it worked so well 


* 


similar weapons. 
named after Col. Bowie. 
knife was an American hunting da» 
named after its inventor, Rezin P. | 
. Bowie’s brother. 
also said: “The weapon has a curved, 
ble-edged blade, 10 to 15 inches long, 
above an inch wide. 
occasionally used for dueling.” 
reference book stated: 
long kind of knife, like a dagger, but wit! 
only one edge...’ 
few years ago the story was that 

Bowie literally disemboweled his enc 
and the knife he used, which had been 
vented by the negro, won fame throu:! 
this encounter.—L. R. Hardisty, Lakeview, 
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Harbor of Los Angeles 


The city limits of Los Angeles take 
the cities of Wilmington and San Pedr, 
the latter being 25 miles from the mai 
business section of Los Angeles. 
limits of Los Angeles are shown on ||! 
map which I have sketched. Santa Mon 
ica, on the ocean, is nearest Los Ange! 
There is no harbo: 
Santa Monica. San Pedro and Wilming' 


were .originally on a narrow 
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that he equipped all his - followers 
This book said it 
Another said 
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Conies eat grass. 


and Bethlehem. 








Rough map of Los Angeles and vicinity 
sketched by N.S. Farley, of San Francisco 


slough) which has been widened to abou! 
1000 feet and deepened. A breakwater wis 
built as shown years ago and this is ca!! 
the outer harbor, where war vessels 

other vessels at anchor must remain. 

years a breakwater has been ‘talked 
from Long Beach to meet: the 
breakwater and thus form a large, protec 
The city limits of Los Ang< 

take in a narrow strip in order to rea 
Wilmington and San Pedro.—N. S. Farle 
Custom House, San Francisco. 


Conies in the Bible 


You make the statement: 
erally understood to refer to the rab! 
The Hebrew word used in | 
This really ret 
to Hyrax syriacus, or rock badger. 
little beast something like a rabbit but 
a very different order. He is a direct | 
lation to the rhinoceros, but it would t« 
hundreds of conies to equal one rhinoc< 

Conies live in clefts or cracks 
Rabbits. burrow but conies do | 
When they are out ¢ 
ting a meal a male cony stays on gu: 
in the rock and whistles 
warning when danger becomes appare! 
They are very plentiful in Palestine, « 
pecially in the highlands around Jerusale'!' 
Some are found 
Philistine country.—Leonard C. Brown, 5:5 
Francisco Theological*Seminary. 
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BIG FUTURE FOR OPTICIANS 
English fashion paper—*Petti-bocker lix- 
gerie has come to stay—the smart gi’! 

will wear nothing else this summer.” 
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Newspaper Views 


Dallas News—And if the Mississippi riv- 
er is the father of waters it’s a pity mother 
doesn’t make him behave. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Political writers 
are again amusing themselves by picking 
presidential impossibilities. 


Florence (Ala.) ~ Herald—The Atlantic 
City beauty pageant has been condemned 
by the Big Sisters’ Association, possibly 
pecause the little sisters have been carry- 
ing off the honors. 


Detroit News—It must be very discour- 
aging to insist for 30 or 40 years on an 
open door into China and then have to 
come out through the transom. 


Wall Street Journal—“Common Sense 
Would Avoid Many Divorces”—head-line. 
Yes, and many marriages. 


Winston-Salem—Judging from the way 
things are going these days, we wonder if 
the world isn’t too safe for what some 
people call democracy. 


Kansas City Star—Aimee McPherson’s 
new boyish bob may keep her hair from 
falling out, but not her congregation. 


Detroit News—The old-time shot who put 
notches into his gun handle for his victims 
left a grandson who has several dents in 
his off fender. 


Albany News—We hope that the Prince 
of Wales will be able to sit on the throne 
much more securely than he sits on a 
horse. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Cast iron pav- 
ing is being tried out in France. We un- 
derstand that the pedestrians are solidly 
against it. 


Boston Herald—Histo might define 
peace as the period in which men toil to 
meet the expenses -of war preceding and 
succeeding. 














Seattle Times—The man who is convinc- 
ed there is no perpetual motion should 
watch a = ow Saad operator trying to keep 
her nails polished 


Portsmouth see we have one 
consolation No one ever erects hideous 
statues to their memory. 


Boston Transcript—The question with 
regard to China is whether she is “waking 
from the sleep of centuries” or whether 
it is just a pipe dream. - 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Each generation 
invents new sins, but the old models are 
seldom junked. 





Santa Rosa Press Democrat—The real 
need of the time seems to be girth control. 


Ohio State Journal—The most discour- 
aging fact is not that the prisons are so 
overcrowded, but that they ought to be 
more so. 





San Francisco Bulletin—Things even up. 
If youth is more sophisticated than it used 
to be, old age is more juvenile. 


Waterbury. American—Man and wife can 
get a6 nicely as life partners if they 
can avoid being card rd partners. 


Yakima Herald—Kansas legislators pro- 
pose mental tests for persons who have de- 
termined to wed. not continue to 
give them the benefit of the doubt? 


ABYSSINIAN ANT “CASTLES” 


The world’s largest ant hills are found in 
Ceylon and Abyssinia. These “skyscrapers” 





- are built by the termites or white ants. 


Many of their dwellings often reach a 
height of 10 or 12 feet. The hills are built 
of tiny pieces of hardened earth, and are 
pierced by numerous openings and canals 
connecting with the underground abode 
where most of the industrious ants live. 
Seen from a distance a group of these hills 
are said to resemble the huts of a native 
village. These busy creatures are said to 
have a social organization superior to that 
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of the bees. 
communities. 
In each ant hill is found three distinct 
classes of inhabitants that make up every 
ant colony. The sole mission of one of 
these classes is the reproducing of the spe- 
cies. This class includes the males that live 
only a few days and the female or queen 
ant. The queen hides herself in the hill 


Thus they always live in large 
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“Skyscraper” Built by White Ants 


where she lays all the eggs. The other 
two classes are the soldiers andthe workers. 
The soldiers fight battles with other 
colonies and enemies. The workers build 
the ant hills and bring in all the food. 


VERSES DEDICATED TO CHILD 


Little Patia May Gerth of West Hartford, 
Conn., asked a kind gentleman she had met 
to write a George Washington’s birthday 
poem for her. The man turned out to be 
Henry Edward Warner of the Baltimore 
Sun. Some time later the nine-year-old 
miss received a letter which read as fol- 
lows: 

“My Dear Little Patia: 

“I am very terribly, awfully busy, if you 
know what I mean, and what I am busiest 
about is work that has to be done, so that 
I can have butter* and jelly for my bread. 
I knew a man once who did not have any 
butter or jelly for his bread, and he was 
a grouch. I don’t want to be a grouch, so 
I must put in a lot of time working hard. 

“But you get your George Washington 
poem just the samé, and I wouldn’t do that 
right now for any other girl in the world. 
So you see how much I love you. And do 
you know there is a little girl in my house 
who is two years bigger than you are and 
one time I was telling her about you and 
she threw her arms around my neck and 
began to cry because she thought I didn’t 





love her as much as I did you. Wasn’t 
that funny? 
“Well, Patia, what sh¥ll we say about 


George *Washington. So much has been 
said about him that I think you ought to 
have something very different and so I 
am going to write this for you. 

“Here is Patia’s prayer: 


“Good Lord, I pray that I may be 

A good American and see 

All other children grow to love 

The land our flag’s unfurled above. 
“Good Lord, I’pray that I may stand 
For this, my own, my native land, 
And always think the things that you 
And Washington would wish me to. 
“Make me a woman, good and true. 
To love the Red, the White, the Blue, 
And where our glorious flag’s unfurled 
Send love and justice to the world. 
“And when I stand to make my bow, 
Oh, Lord, please manage it, somehow, 
That I shall wed a loyal son. 

Send me a man like Washington.” 


JACKSON LIKED HIS BOOTS LONG 
L. Deaver, wholesale merchant at 
Knoxville, Tenn. is 
that his father, é. E. 





of war” in the Confederate armies. Gen. 


Jackson, he says, would not wear boots 
unless they were made an inch or an inch 
The Con- 
federate leader always said he wanted his 
boots to be so long that he could see his 


and a half longer than his feet. 


toes without stooping over. 
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the name and not afraid to 


days and 
than $200. Think I’m bluffing? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for Managers. The “Won- 
Box” on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 40 - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Kidney, Bladder, 
Prostate Trouble 


Getting up nights, pain in back, burning sensation and 
other troubles caused by Kidney, Bladder or ProstateGland 
vanish quickly. Rudolph’s Prostatis, new scientific treatment 
prescribed by well known Kansas City doctor, produced such 
amazing results that the W. B. Way Company, 18 Westover 
Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., have made it possible for every 
sufferer to get the benefits that this wonderful treatment 
may give them. Any man or woman gufferer should con- 
sider it first duty to write for information about this 
guaranteed treatment at once. 


NOJOKE TO BE DEAF 


every Deaf Person Knows That 
myself hear, after bei: deaf for 26 years, . 
with these Artihciel Bare a 
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Bidg Detroit, Mich. . 
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or HAY FEVER Trek. 


BLT he emenes 
mailed on trial” State which 
you want. If it cures, send 


AS I H MA $1; if not, don't. Write today. 


Address W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, O. 
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eet with Masonic, Chapter, K. T., 7 Shrine, 
or DeMola emblem stamped | in gold, 

YOUR NAMB 35 CENTS EX DOING a 

DEPT. 201, 200 fiFTH AVENUE, new ¥ 





PILES FREE TREATMENT 

We pay postage and send Red Cross 
Pile and Fistula treatment free 
REA CO., Dept. 25, Minneapolis, Minna, 


600,000 CIRCULATION 


in the United States at ONLY 60 CENTS AN AGATE LINE. 
Forms close every Saturda Write for yl copy NOW. 
JOSEPH P. GEIGER, 6 6538 N. Chicago, at, 


make spare time pay $25 to §75 

MEN, WOMEN weekly. Selllinens women will 
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You can buy all materials 
for a complete home 
direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four 
profits on the lumber, 
millwork, hardware, labor 


Pri ce in clu d es All lumber cut-to-fit, highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, floor- 
ing, windows, doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing. 
Complete instructions and drawings are also furnished. Safe arrival 
of complete materials is guaranteed. We pay the freight to desti- 
nation on all Houses, Summer Cottages and Garages. 
LABOR 


SAVE 18% WMFE—30% Pe! 


The lumber that’s wasted costs just as much as the lumber that’s used, and the best 
way to cut your cost is to save the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares all the 
lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. Cost of lumber is reduced 18 per 
cent, cost of labor is reduced 30 per cent. Quantity production of standard designs 
allows us to quote the very low prices we do, and still maintain the High Quality 
materials for which Aladdin Homes are noted. 


Aladdin’s 21 Years’ Success 


Is proof that you can do as thousands 
of other home builders do every year— 
Save from $200.00 to $800.00 by build- 
ing an Aladdin Home. The savings, 
after building a small home, will add 
more to your happiness than the lux- 
uries of a big home. Aladdin has made 
it-possible for the family of moderate 
means to own &@ warm, strong home at 
avery low cost, There is an Aladdin 
near you wherever you live. Go and 
see one. SAVE money, time and an- 
noyance by ordering all materials from 
one reliable manufacturer. The FREE 
catalog gives all facts. Send coupon 
for it today, 


Aladdin Certified Lumber 


Aladdin homes are all built of beau- 
tiful, clear siding, clear fjporing, 
clear interior woodwork, and sound, 
strong framing. You get the finest 
quality of materials obtainable. They 
are permanent, year ’round houses, 
and are not portable or sectional in 
any sense. They are just like any 
other architect-designed, contractor- 
built homes in your neighborhood, 
and are warm in winter. Our blue 
prints and instructions make it easy 
for anyone familiar with tools to 
erect an Aladdin. We guarantee safe 
arrival of complete materfals and 
PAY THE FREIGHT to destination. 


SEND COUPON For FREE Catalog (omar 


home, garage or summer cottage that you will like. Address coupon to nearest mill and mail TODAY. 


The Aladdin 








BAY CITY, 








Summer $238 
Cottages up 

We furnish the same high 
quality of materials for 
our summer cottages as 
we do for our regular 
houses. If you are inter- 
ested in building a sum- 
mer cottage mark the cou- 
pon for our special cata- 
log of 27 different designs. 


Garages $87 
Freight Paid up 
Various types of one and 
two-car garages shown 
in this catalog. Twelve 
different designs to 
choose from. _Same ma- 
terials as our Houses. 
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Also Mills and Offices: Wilmington, N. C., 
Portland, Ore., Toronto, Ont. 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY (address nearest mill) 


Bay City, -Wilmington, N. C.—Portland, 0! 


Please send me your FREE Money-Saving Catalog No. 507 
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7 Room ALADDIN—$798 
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